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Factory Floor Space 100 Square Feet 


The factory in Los Angeles has about 100 feet 
of floor space, which is a good deal less than a director's table 
Yet, it has everything—production, design, research, purchase, 
advertising, correspondence, files, customers. And a reputation, 
for, the other day, an inquiry came from Tahiti. 


smallest 


machines, which are small pistol- 
electrical vibrators, with from three to seven needles; and 
the place is only because the product is compact, 
but because Owen Jensen, the owner, is an old pitchman and 
circus performer, accustomed to doing this work and keeping 


his tools in small space. 


The product is tattooing 
shape, 


small, not 


You will not find him in the central manufacturing district, 
but on the Los Angeles Bowery South Main 
with attractions in an arcade. He is an expert tattoo 
artist, whose main business is tattooing people. Because he is 
ilso an expert toolmaker, the job of improving crude tattooing 


machines appealed to him, and he developed a model that sells 


-that is strect 


othe: 


to the widely scattered market for such equipment. 


Tattooing is said to be of Polynesian origin, and was taken 
up by sailors of all nations when they discovered the South Sea 
Islands. 
process 


was 


As done by the Polynesians, it was a long and painful 
With a pointed fishbone and a small mallet, the skin 
peated single blows, and so deeply that the 
ability of the customer to take punishment was the limit of the 


punctured by re 


Those are samples of Tattooer 
Owen Jensen’s art on his fore- 
arm. Pictures behind him are 
designs which he will paint in- 
delibly on your skin if you 
have both the price and the 
desire. As you may note, he is 
no surrealist, but sticks to such 
time-tested artistic subjects as 
pretty girls, prize-fighters, ships, 
eagles. The cabinets contain 
his complete plant, which is 
more extensive than it appears 
at first glance. 


cession. Among us, a tattooed man or woman is a sideshow 
attraction, but every Polynesian of any standing at all was a 
fully tattooed man, and the work of decorating him sometimes 


took years. 


The modern way of doing it is with multiple needles that make 
hundreds of tiny punctures a minute. They penetrate hardly a 
sixty-fourth of an inch, so the work is painless—well, as painless 
as painless dentistry. 


Mr. Jensen's machines are of different types, one used for out- 
lining a pattern having three needles, and others for filling in 
the design having up to seven. A tattoo artist needs about six 
machines, costing around $30 for the set, and various supplies— 
extra needles, colors, patterns, stencils for applying them—which 
Mr. Jensen also manufactures and sells. 


In these machines, which measure about six inches long, three 
inches high, and an inch wide, go castings, electrical coils, a tiny 
motor, vibrating parts, enameling, chrome plating. Mr. Jensen 
makes the patterns and has his casting and plating done outside. 
Everything else is done at a work bench with drawers that are 
the stockroom. 


The office is another work bench, with drawers for keeping 
correspondence. A rule of the establishment is that every letter 
must be answered the day it is received, and that orders must be 
filled as promptly. There is a credit department, very simple— 
post office money order with order, or a deposit large enough to 
cover C.O.D. pustal delivery. There is a research department, 
because even such small machines can be improved, and the trade 
is constantly looking for new tattoo designs to meet style changes 
among sailors, soldiers, marines and the outdoor men who make 
the market. 


There is a sales department, which carries on by direct mailing 
of printed circulars describing the machines, as well as announce- 
ments of new designs and supplies, 


Pitchmen at fairs and street carnivals sell cheap jewelry, and 
surprise their customer by asking, just like Tiffany's, “Will you 
have your monogram engraved, on this piece?” Manufacturer 
Jensen has adapted one of his machines to tattooing initials 
mn jewelry, in tiny dots. 


There is a small but promising industrial market—the jewelry 
is dandy for marking a machinist’s tools, or 
metal materials in a 


engraving machine 


machine works. 
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ITY poor Oscar. . . his merchandise has plenty 

of sales appeal and he’s all set for business. . . 
but he seems to be shouting his wares in the wrong 
place, or at the wrong time. 


This often happens to advertising campaigns. Good 
ideas and powerful selling stories fail because they 
do not catch the big crowd at buying time. 


Many media can help your advertising create 
desire, stimulate and remind, build consumer 
acceptance, good will and prestige . . . but it takes 
newspaper advertising to get you there at buying 
time. Newspaper advertising is sought and read 
when the family circle is actively planning tomor- 
row’s shopping. 


In the newspaper your sales message is in place— 
welcomed and looked for by a public long trained 
by retail copy to buy through the newspaper. 


In the newspaper, t 0 0, 
time works with instead of 
against your advertising. 
If’it appeals to. the pros- 
pect, it can be read and 
considered carefully. It is 
not gone in a flash. 
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this is the wrong place’ 


Neither will it sleep unseen for days or weeks in 
unopened pages. In the newspaper your adver- 
tising becomes part of a daily “must” interest of 
practically everybody. 


In Milwaukee and the suburbs, The Journal will 
get you into more than four out of every five homes 
at buying time . .. and give your advertising a part 
in more buying action in this market than any 
other medium or combination of media. 


WHERE TO GET ATTENTION 


Many people will deny that they read advertising, whether or no, 
but the first ten reports of the “‘Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading” show the following percentages of adult readers inter. 
viewed who stopped to read any display advertising— 


Men Women Men Women 


Newspaper E...80% 87% 
Newspaper F ...70 92 
Newspaper G ... 69 90 
Newspaper H... 80 94 
Newspaper I ...70 95 
Newspaper J ... 78 93 


Median of 10 
Newspapers...75% 94% 
Newspaper A...80 97 
Newspaper B...85 94 
Newspaper C...67 89 
Newspaper D...73 98 
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National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Do Your Salesmen Get 


L a< y 
In the Good Old 


Summer Time? 


SALES MANAGEMENT has a brand 
new 12 weeks’ campaign of cartoon 
mailings for you to send to your 
salesmen this summer. They’re 
breezy, fresh as paint, and each is 
designed to remind the men of 
some fundamental of selling, with- 
out being too serious about it. 


The series is called “Hot-Weath- 
er Alibis —- and How to Spike 
Them.” You can buy the cartoon 
pages alone in sets, or with a letter 
to go with each one. If you want 
two-color cartoon letterheads to 
carry your personal message (or 
the message we suggest, if you’re 
pressed for time), you can have 
those too. 


For prices and samples, write 


Sales Management, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


There is a contracting department that looks for the lazge jobs 
of tattooing a complete lady or gentleman. That order runs to 
several hundred dollars. 


And a modernization department. Many a sea-struck youth who 
has had himself tattooed with nudes, discovers that the Navy 
won't enlist him until he go<s back and has clothes tattooed on, 


Insurance Man’s Hobby 


Owen M. Smith, a New York insurance man, has solved the 
vexatious problem of imprinting the stamp of his personality— 
so that it sticks—upon a better-than-average share of his prospects. 
Considering that there are a lot of insurance men and a lot of 
Smiths in New York, this is no mean achievement. 


A graduate of both Dartmouth and the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, Mr. Smith entered the insurance field something more than 
a decade ago. A clear-sighted person, he knew he had chosen a 
flinty path. He had confidence in his ability to make a good im- 
pression during his first call on a fair proportion of prospects. But 
the trouble was, he reasoned, others would come along the next 
day, and the next week and the next month, making equally good 
impressions. He felt that the usual method of circularizing with 
insurance company literature would not be enough to lift him out 
of the rut. 


Photography had been his hobby since childhood, and he had a 
stack of excellent prints. Why not use these on his mailing pieces 
in such a way that prospects would know him to be the camera- 
man? He decided to distribute monthly calendar-blotters illustrated 
by his own pictures. He began this in September, 1929, and has 
not missed a month since them. 


The blotters fit into a standard small-sized letter envelope. His 
name appears twice—under the photographs, as a credit line; and, 
with his address and telephone number, under the calendar. His 
slogan also appears: ‘Plans Your Insurance to Insure Your Plans.” 
The list averages about 300 names, and the monthly expense is 
about $20, for printing, stock, engraving and postage—but not 
including the cost of taking the photograph. 


He watches the list closely, checking addresses and trimming off 
deadwood. He estimates that about 25% of those circularized fail 
to be impressed; they, or their secretaries, throw the blotters into 
the waste-basket. Those names come off in short order. This does 
not mean, however, that he ceases to consider them prospects for 
insurance—they are simply not to be reached with the blotters. 
Another 50% is interested and likes to receive them. The remain- 
ing 25% is enthusiastic, makes comments, and would squawk if the 
blotters failed to arrive on time. 


“The blotters are not a crutch, and they alone can’t sell for me,” 
he told SM. “But they serve to keep my name before prospects. 
Besides, with the rising tide of interest in photography today, 
they provide a common meeting ground for me and many on the 
list. I have often been taken to lunch by clients who wanted my 
advice on what camera or enlarger to buy. Quite a few sizeable 
orders can be traced to the blotters. There was one annuity salé 
totaling well over $100,000, and there have been some nice life 
insurance orders.” 


He has experimented with his plan and learned what may be 
expected of it. He circularized a list of prospects, for example, to 
see whether the blotters alone would gain interviews for him. They 
did not. But they are an excellent form of follow-up. He uses 
them solely to gain good will, never enclosing them with bills of 
sales letters. 


Recently Mr. Smith had an exhibition at Haber & Fink's, New 
York camera store, entitled, “Twenty Years in a Photographic 
Quandary—My Mistakes and How I Made Them.” He had written 
the captions for the pictures himself, and they included both 
technical data and self-criticism. The prints were arranged chrom 
ologically, beginning with modest shots made with a No. 2 
Brownie box camera and going on to recent pictures made with 
filters, fashguns and special lenses. He included clippings of some 
of his published work and a set of the blotters. Sixty-six of thos 
who saw the exhibit promptly requested to be put on his mailing 
list! 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Why its so much Western mer- 
chandise breaking into Eastern mar- 
kets? With very little advance fan- 
fare Los Angeles and Hollywood 
have become manufacturing and 
wholesaling centers for the apparel, 
sports and gift trades. The leading 
article July 1 tells the story and 
gives a list of the buying syndicates 


that have set up there. 


The Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Mfg. Co. is the Number 
One charter subscriber to the new 
pre-publication High-Spot-Cities serv- 
ice which was described on page 12 
of the June 1 SM. . . . The next 
issue will list the high-spots for bet- 


ter-than-average mid-Summer sales. 


Coming soon: Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, distinguished corporation law- 
yer, one of the country’s outstanding 
experts on all phases of marketing 
law, is collaborating with SM editors 
on a series which will show busi- 
ness men how far they may safely 
go in cooperating with competitors. 
See his introductory article in this 


issue. 
A. R. HAHN. 
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A FEW million years ago our beetle-browed ancestors 


knew nothing of oil, and couldn’t foresee the future 


existence of Southern California. Yet today, Southern 
California is very much alive and petroleum has grown 
to be its greatest single income producer; over $200,000,- 
000 is annually produced from 56 oil fields scattered 
throughout the region. To the vast majority of these ‘ 


active oil people, an alert column in the Los Angeles 


Examiner has become their “Bible” for daily market 
quotations; by swift delivery before six each A.M. this 
vital need is supplied to every oil district in the ten 
counties of Southern California. A valuable service in- 
deed, but it’s important to remember that the Los 


Angeles Examiner through vigorous editorials is recog- 


nized as an even more vital force in the development 


More Sunday Circulation! 


of this great industry. Do you wonder advertising in the 
Than the Other 8 Southern California j ; 
Sunday Papers Combined 


Guo, AT A LOWER RATE! 


LOS ANGELES SUNDAY Circulation 


EXAMINER |537876| .92 


PER LINE 


Examiner delivers more Southern California buyers to 


the advertiser ? 


OTHER 


**sencey sonsrn® {917,893 | 1.435 LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
For tops in vacations this summer, travel the Coast. Gee the Fair in San 
Francisco, see the wonders of Southern California. Take in the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association Convention in Vancouver, B. C., July 7 
thru 11. 
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Ou expect? 


,' Y HAT else would you expect? People get program ideas... lots of them, all 


of the time. Some lack merit but many are developed into the sort of pro- 
grams that send CAB reports skyward. And, since this is a big country —since most 
of our population live outside New York and Chicago and Hollywood—there’s one 
logical place for people to take their program ideas. To the nearest radio station that is 
owned or operated by a network. There they receive expert advice, competent criti- 
cism and, if their ideas are good, a show so well directed and produced that, from 


that point on, it’s an easy road to the network. 


That’s what happens all of the time. A young lawyer down South thought he had 
something to offer the radio audience. He went to the network-owned station in his 
town — Columbia’s WBT. They had faith in him, put him on the air. Thence he 
progressed from a discussion of the Constitution to news reporting and, finally, to 
news analysis. His Crossley rating persuaded a cigarette manufacturer to sponsor 
him. Three programs a week. In eight weeks, they stepped it up to six a week. A 
few weeks later they reported, “He’s pulled our sales picture out of shape —with the 


way he’s jumped sales in his territory.”” And signed a six a week, 52 week contract. 


A young newspaper man had a program idea. He talked it over with his home-town 
station—Columbia’s WJ SV in Washington. And out of it grew “Professor Quiz”, 


one of the great network successes of our time! 


An agricultural journalist and the KMOX program department developed an 
idea for making radio one of the most valuable “farm journals” in existence. Out W | 
of it grew the “Country Journal’’, so successful on KMOX that it has since 


become a favored CBS network feature all over the country. 


| Case “A” from 
IK MOX, St. Louis 


The “clearing house” for the ideas, the plans, the successful experiences of Columbia- 


operated stations is Radio Sales, a major division of CBS...a division that 


concerns itself solely with “spot radio”. Radio Sales represents the eight Columbia- 
operated stations around the country plus one affiliate (WAPI) and three regional 4 


networks...Columbia California, Columbia New England and Columbia Pacific, 


of 
With Radio Sales offices located conveniently across the continent—with Radio Sales K} 
stations located in the major markets of America—the service of Radio Sales is avail- wo 
able to every advertiser and every agency —in the development of any plans for Th 
“spot radio” anywhere. We 

CB 
Radio Sales’ business is radio. Successful radio is their sole concern. The vast experi- pro 
ence of Radio Sales—and of these important integral units that it represents—is one gy, 
of the most important sources in radio for the development of sound plans and ple 
successful ideas... frequently, ideas that already have been proved in use. cal 

cus 
For example: bea 


: Bottler| | 


ou can’t find a sonal product, each month has shown 4 
7 ¥ es ore highly _ big gain over the same month of the pre- [ 
competitive prod- —_ ceding year. 289 programs ago, the prod- ad 
uct in the entire St. Louis market than uct was sixth in its class in St. Louis sales. ra 


the one sold by this client. He bought a — Today finds it lifted to a lofty position, tra 


live variety program, built and recom- threatening the lead of the strongly ler 
mended by KMOX. A show which entrenched best and second selling com- su 
today features a parade of top-ranking _ petitors. And the client advises that the ve 
stars of stage and radio. Phenomenal sales ma jor share of credit for results obtained on 
increases have followed in a steady up- _ is due to KMOX...the powerful voice wh 
swing since the first broadcast, twenty for 2,500,000 radio listeners in the rich an 


months ago. Although a somewhat sea- Missouri Valley. 
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‘Furniture 


HE Coast’s largest furniture store, 
AT in Los Angeles, a consistent user 
of other media, sought the advice of 
KNX, Los Angeles, for a program that 
would build prestige and stimulate sales. 
The Program Department of Columbia’s 
Workshop in the West—key point for 
CBS West Coast originations—devised a 
program that was woven into the tex- 
ture of the client’s business. It was a sim- 
ple, three-times-a-week daytime feature 
called “Backgrounds for Living”’, a dis- 
cussion of home planning and home 


beauty. The “test program” started in 


Drug Stores 


to retail chain, which never 
before used radio, sought the 
advice of WABC, New York, on how 
radio could stimulate sales and build 
trathe. Out of a study of the store’s prob- 
lems, a WABC originated program was 
suggested. Three times a week, in the 
very early morning, this advertiser went 
on the air. The very first broadcast — 
which concentrated on fountain items 


and luncheon specials— showed results. 


August, 1939, has Vi 
never since been off 
the air. March, 
1940, ended with a 100% increase over 
the year before in the number of prospect 
cards turned in to the store. The client 
reports added business of $16,000 a 
month due solely to the program. A sur- 
vey among the store’s cash customers 
disclosed that 58% of them listen to 
this KN X origination. When a station is: 
the favorite voice of three and one half 
million people as is KNX, such program 


planning becomes especially significant.. 


La naeeiienenll 


Every item men- 


Case “C”’ from 
Ena ; WABC, New Yo 


tioned increased in 


sales from three to 
ten times! As the client expanded his 
product appeal, store-wide sales soared. 
And his 1 3-week trial has extended 64 
consecutive weeks! Survey after survey 
has proved that W ABC isthe best known 
and best liked station in its 15,000,000 
population service area. Intelligent pro- 


gramming has done its part. 


Case “D’’ from 


“r\nzE of the lead- 

O ing model 

kitchens in radio is 
operated by WAPI, Birmingham. It is 
a unique program idea with so many 
angles and so many “plusses” that this 
original program idea has made Bir- 
mingham grocery sales sky-rocket when- 
ever a sponsor utilized WAPI Model 
Electric Kitchen facilities. Testimonials 
and sales records from various food man- 


ufacturers are voluminous. Most inter- 


koods 


esting was the report of a local coffee 
roaster who, despite the gigantic com- 
petition of national and local brands, 
reports, “After consulting your Program 
Department and going on the Electric 
Kitchen as you suggested, our coffee sales 
are greater this year than in any previous 
year in our history.” Birmingham isa 
rich, concentrated industrial market. 
W API, with one of the most active Pro- 
gram Departments in the South, makes 


the most of its opportunities. 
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: TOUGH problem, but not too tough 


/BT. Tei is now in its fifth year and the 


of of purchase. Ten thousand letters 


Coftee 


T" biggest program organization 
in the Northwest — one of the big- 
mm 6 gest in America—is the WCCO Artists 
a Bureau in Minneapolis. A wholesale gro- 


cer asked the station for an idea to sell its 


om line of groceries, particularly: to sell its 
Om «coffee. The Artists Bureau and the Pro- 
gt 
a 


gram Department got together, proposed 


aten-mi nute program On Saturday morn- 


. 

4 

ss . 

am =«('”85. Atter only seven weeks, the adver- 
pm tiser’s agency sent a questionnaire to key 


grocers in the Twin Cities and the 


es 1938 brought 
; for Columbia’ 's station in the deep © 
outh—WBT, Charlotte: A big drug. 
nufactui : PERE sales, wanted lots . 
hem, a and ‘warited proof of it. He laid z 
roblem i in WBT a lap. A program _ 
‘ ned to the market was devised by = 


proof of purchase. 


il rolls i in without a stop but with 


exceed expectations! 


month. eye a eae offer i in February, 


26,028; each with 


Another demonstration of the unswerv- s 


ing loyalty of Carolinans—three million 
of them—to the entertainment and ser- 


vice that WBT alone affords! Another” 
proof of WBT”s ability to conceive, plan | 


_and produce programs.so closely attuned . : 


to Carolinans’ interest that results always Fe 


Case “G”’ from 


WCCO, Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Northwest. They 
asked what the ll 
trend of the client’s 

coffee sales had been. And after only 


seven Saturdays on WCCO, 4 out of 


“sales are up.” 


every 5 dealers reported 
Another illustration of how sixteen years 
of effective programming has won a 
special place for WCCO in the hearts 
of almost four million Northwesterners, 
not alone in the urban Twin Cities but 


in the rural Northwest, as well. 


Case “H’’ from 
WEEI, Boston 


\* important 
men’s shoe 


chain decided to 


test radio and see whether it could pro- 
mote sales in their four Boston stores. A 
1 3-week contract was given WEEI for 
a special program devised by the station 
at 5:30 to 5:45 every week night. The 
program was called “Man About lown’’, 
a street quiz, going from one store loca- 


tion to another. 13 weeks ended. The 


1 Case “I” from éP 
VJISV, Washington 


| Z LL through 
PGyJo Peivia this 
a 


client —an impor- 
D 
tant cracker baker — used magazines and 


| 
} 
' 
' 
; 
i 
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newspapers and bill boards but no radio. 
In March 1939 they asked Radio Sales 
to plan a Washington program that 
would sell crackers. Radio Sales checked 
WJSV’s Program Department. Between 


them an unusual news show was devel- 


oped. At the end of 1939, the sponsor » 


Shoes 


client renewed for 20) weeks more. The 
program’s influence was felt throughout 
New England to such an extent that the 
client reported “business is better in New 
England than in any other part of the 
country ” Programming of, by and for 
New England is what has made ““Colum- 
bia’s Friendly Voice in Boston” the 
favored voice of five million New 
Englanders—in Boston and twenty- 


seven rich “outside” counties as well. 


Crackers 


reported an increase in Washington area 
sales over the year before of over ten 
million crackers! Columbia’s Station for 
the Nation’s Capital has been the source 
of many big program ideas that are now 
favorite network features. And there are 
many more intentionally local programs 
which are so entirely designed for the 
rich Washington market that they have 
succeeded in keeping WJSV the favorite 


of listeners, dealers and advertisers alike. 
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: O\VERYBODY eats. And everybody buys 
| food. That’s what makes the retail 
7 rocery business so very competitive. 
- Building store traffic in grocery chains is 
; - the toughest and most important activity 
in the business. A major grocery chain 
put the problem up to the Columbia New 
i England Network. A program was 
: developed. It went on the air 1 5 minutes, 


once a week, tested on only three stations 


Paint 


p* sales are hard to make. Com- 
petition is severe, dealers are few for 
a quality product. But people build 
houses and paint houses on the Pacific 
Coast, as they do elsewhere. A prominent 
manufacturer wanted a larger share of 
the market. He asked the Columbia 
Pacific Network... CBS in the West... 
how he could get it. A new idea ina quiz 


Program was devised, “The Answer 


‘90d Chain 


Case “J” from 
im, Columbia 
Ath) New England 


of the network. 
Following the very 
first broadcast, over 
4(),000 people visited the New England 
stores of this chain as a direct and prov- 
able result of a single radio broadcast! 
And this from only ove broadcast on 
only tree stations! The power to reach 
people...the programs to interest 


them...the prestige to sell them. 


CC Case “K’”’ from 


Columbia Pacific 


Auction’, a half- 
.S} 
hour, once a week, Sz E 
FAA 


Questions must be sent in through a 


evening program. 


dealer. And even though the number of 
dealers is comparatively small and their 
identification difficult, more than 500 
questions a week are received! The 
dealer lists are growing and the old 


dealers are enthused. 


o it is all over the country. And, like a vast horn of plenty —funneling its 
wealth—the ideas, the experiences, the plans that have been so enormously 
successful out in the field are transmitted by Columbia’s operated stations 
to one central source—Columbia’s Radio Sales. And they’re made even 

more valuable in Radio Sales offices by the daily contact of Radio Sales’ men with a// 


advertisers and a// agencies...a composite experience virtually without equal in radio! 


Columbia’s Radio Sales knows markets. And marketing. And how to make the most 
of both. A Radio Sales client presented this problem: he is in a field where sales of 
leading brands of his product hit the astronomical figure of 2 billion units per year 
for each of the leading brands. It’s a product that’s bought and consumed daily. And 
ten competitors fight for the market. Advertising expenditures, among the leaders, 
average $8,000,000 per year. How could he “crack” this market—with much less 
money to spend? A plan was devised, using a different program in each Radio Sales 
market—a program planned to fit the needs and catch the interest of each locality. 
A year has passed. The client’s total advertising investment has been less than one 
million dollars—50% of it for radio—most of the 50% in the few cities in which 
Columbia operates stations. And despite the “impossible obstacles”, despite the 
advertiser’s refusal to sell in some of the nation’s biggest markets...despite their com- 
paratively minute advertising budget, their sales forged ahead until, according to 
Barron’s published estimate, based on 1939 revenue collections, they are in fifth place 


nationally ... and in many Radio Sales cities they are first! 


What can Radio Sales do for you? The answer is—what can radio do for you! Because 
Radio Sales knows radio and how to make it work. Regardless of how limited are 
your radio plans...no matter what markets constitute your sales problems, ask Radio 


Sales for their suggestions about how radio can be harnessed to your sales machine. 


RADIO SALES 


A division of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Charlotte, N.C., Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Representing: WABC, New York; WBBM, Chicago; WEEI, Boston; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
KNX, Los Angeles; KMOX, St. Louis; WJSV, Washington; WBT, Charlotte; WAPI, Birmingham; the 


Columbia California Network; the Columbia New England Network; the Columbia Pacific Network. 


New Highs by Winter? 


THE CAUTIOUS AND CONSERVATIVE Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, long noted for its accurate long- 
range predictions of business, went on record last week to 
the effect that the net contribution of the Federal govern- 
ment to national buying power through increases in defense 
expenditures, farm payments and W.P.A., would, by the 
end of the year, be twice as great as in the middle of the 
Spring. 

The new armament program must act as a powerful 
stimulant to trade. The net result of the Federal and pri- 
vate activities in productive effort which New Deal econo 
mists (and they are not always wrong, business men to the 
contrary notwithstanding) are predicting, will, by Winter, 
establish business activity at a record high. 

Certainly it is true that without regard to what happens 
in the near future in Europe, the United States will make 
itt own demands upon the durable goods industries on a 
scale greater than ever known before in peace time and, 
whether estimates of the business prospect are otherwise 
favorable or unfavorable, armament activity will be a factor 
on the plus side. Actually the indices of production such 
as those maintained by the New York Times and Business 
Week have been pointing up for several weeks. 

In the steel industry, operating between 80 and 90% 
capacity, a seller’s market is developing . . . car loadings 
are at a new 1940 high the advent of hot weather 
last week brought a brisk upturn in retail and wholesale 


sales. 
* 

A recent survey by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. shows that as foreigners buy more war planes 
and as we start to arm against possible attack, Americans 
are buying more pianos, more cameras, more jewelry, more 
sporting goods. Comparative sales of 236 department stores 
show fur sales up 23%, sporting goods 13%, piano and 
musical instruments 12%, jewelry 15%. Among luxury 
goods only luggage—hit by the wiping out of European 
travel—is down and that less than 5%. 


* 

As of the end of April electrical refrigerators were sell- 
ing 32% better than last year—and everyone knows how 
well the automotive industry has done during the first five 
months. The refrigerator percentage gains were spread by 
sections as follows: 


New England ...... 21 East So. Central ..... 59 
Middle Atlantic ..... 18 West So. Central .... 38 
East No. Central .... 39 ON Seer eee 35 
West No. Central ... 31 Ne so de was ae 50 


south Atlantic ...... y 4 


Labels That Mean Something 


A MONTH OR SO AGO WE LET OFF STEAM on the 


subject of labels that are understandable and explicit and 
paid a well-deserved compliment to Derby Foods and 
Pacific Mills. Now come two more big companies with 
greatly improved labels. The illustration is a reduction 
from a large chart for store use which the Simmons Co. 


JUNE 15, 1940 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1940: 


has packed full of certified facts about the Simmons Beauty- 
rest mattress. For some time the company has been oper- 
ating on a policy of giving more and more information— 
how the mattresses are made, the benefits to be expected 
from the superior workmanship and materials. 

The new tag, which has been distributed to retail stores, 
is for the purpose of making it possible for clerks to make 
a more factual presentation of the construction principles 
behind the Simmons product. 

The General Electric Co. takes the stand that the instruc- 
tions and assurances that most manufacturers attach to their 
products are not lacking in either variety or quantity but 
usually leave something to be desired in the way of em- 
phasis and selection. Studies in the consumer education 
field made by the company’s appliance and merchandising 
departments carry the conclusion that most product label- 
ing programs are in need of a re-examination and revision. 
J. G. Roemer of the company, after studying all existing 
surveys on labeling has drawn up a labeling program for 
G-E with the following eight requirements: 

|. To inform the salesmen of essential product char- 


acteristics and resulting customer benefits. 


» 


2. To inform the customer of the same characteristics 
and benefits. 


3. To inform the customer how to use and care for the 


article. 


' 


t. To inform the customer of the proper price. 


Vin Mud A Maly tes 
Corlficcale f Untheutliin 


We believe 


r, 
. : 
We kleewe THAT THE PUBLIC HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT MATTRESSES. 
the pu has a nght to know w ts geting ts money Your mat 
» be the most rtant investment miort you can make 


Sherifere WE, SIMMONS COMPANY, CERTIFY THAT 


* The United States Testing Company, inc., endorsed the New, Deeper Beautyrest os 
the longest-lasting mattress ever tested in their laboratories 


* We certify that the New, Deeper 8 y is @ d by Good keeping 
as edvertised therein 


300d Housekeeping guarantees the New. Deeper Beautyrest as advertised therein 


* We certily that the New, Deeper Beautyrest is guaranteed for 10 years 


The New. Deeper Beautyrest 1s guaranteed for TEN TEARS service by Summons Company 


Mo fica of lenthuclin Dad 
LOOK FOR THESE THINGS WHEN YOU BUY A MATTRESS 


— 
Ss 


tite 


few Degper Beaulyresl 
Made and gucranteed for 10 years by Somonons Cmpany 
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5. To transmit the guarantee. 
6. To insure utilization of the material by the dealer, 
and to keep such material with the product in the store. 
To produce belief in the literature through reference 
to accepted organizations. 
8. Installation instructions. 


In the study of its own labels the General Electric Co. 
found that the quality was relatively good and that the 
greatest mistake was in not advertising what they were do- 
ing. As Mr. Roemer says, “We had not labeled the labels. 
They were being ignored because we did not call attention 
to them.”” As a result, the company’s advertising division 
is now concentrating on a plan to attract the customer's 
attention to its labels and their message. The plan may 
take the form of collecting all material now packed with 
an appliance into one container with a caption, “What 
Every Consumer Ought to Know About This Product.” 
Also being considered is some method of teaching dealers 
and salesmen the value of the many labels. 


THE STOCK MARKET IN 
THE LAST WAR 


DOLLARS Price of U. S. Steel Stock, 1914-1918 DOLLARS 
PER rt ae PER SHARE 
150 150 
125k. 125 
100 100 
S444 SSSe es! i} od submarine war % 

foro.” ‘When o sisting | Tt ncrew songs in ‘16. 

' Peerone! crewed: | | Reports of pesce| 
; brought weakness 

|| ease! Se eee | ante A cherp sinh. 

0 RBREaT Akal eeeee! wo Aes Ling spell starting just |-1SO 
PARAS Ai | | i a 1 a hh | 
Closed From Aug ond end nia 
| te Dec. 12, 1914 

MLisgiii itil | i tits le 2 

JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJ J ASONDJFMAMJJASONDJEMAMIJASONDJFMAMIJAS wo 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Letters Above Are Initials of Months: J for January, F for February, Ete. oer ee Ot 


Advertising and Consumers 


AT THE SPRING MEETING of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Allen L. Billingsley, president 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., and retiring chairman of 
the A.A.A.A. board, talked about advertising with much 
the same calm frankness that Winston Churchill uses in 
talking to the British people about the war. These excerpts 
from his talk about the consumer movement express a point 
of view which SALES MANAGEMENT hopes will be carried 
out by more of the higher-ups in the world of advertising. 


“Another attitude toward our problems is that they are created 
by radical agencies and should be viewed as subversive activities 
inspired by reds. Of course no proof can be adduced that such 
an attitude is incorrect; but, until it is known positively to be 
true, that view can add difficulties to our job of steering through 
the forties. 


“In the first place, the red viewpoint puts emotion into a situa- 
tion that actually needs judicial calmness and restraint. It results 
‘in a loose tendency to label all critics of our business as dangerous 
enemies and handicaps honest efforts to get at the causes of com- 
plaint. Public officials and college professors who meet that atti- 
tude in us, resent it vigorously when unjustified, and show a strong 
tendency to be as suspicious of us as we are of them. 


Of course there are radical and unintelligent elements among 
the advertising critics. There are people who feel that the only 
real cure for all our ills is a change in the social order. There 
are also racketeering elements, and others who seek to capitalize 
public criticism for their own private or political gain. But as yet 
there is no proof that such elements predominate. To place on all 
representatives of a trend of thought a scarlet letter that may be 
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deserved only by a few, would seem a questionable procedure which 
we should be slow to adopt. 


“Even though there are those engaged in advertising who view 
our Critics as destructive radicals, I find no widespread readiness 
to accept that view by business people, many of whom use adver- 
tising. In fact, it is not unusual for business people themselves 
to profess sympathy with some of the movement's objectives. I do 
not sense that they are all burned up over the criticism directed 
at certain advertising practices; on the contrary they often imply 
that advertising has criticism coming to it. Certainly such business 
people indicate they think advertising can meet its critics. In very 
few instances do they associate specific attacks on advertising prac- 
tices with attacks on the whole social order. Maybe I don’t asso- 
ciate with the right kind of capitalists, but those whose views I 
cite surely are the type of business people who would be liqui- 
dated if Joe Stalin ran this country. 


“If the reds find in the consumer movement a means to reach 
more people with their subversive doctrine—if the radicals in 
public office find anti-advertising proposals popular—then our pro- 
cedure should be to turn our attention to unprejudiced appraisals 
of the conditions about which consumers complain, and remove, 
as far as possible, the causes of complaint. That should not affect 
adversely the values or usefulness of advertising, but it would 
handicap the reds much more than name-calling. That would be 
steering by seeking a channel where there aren’t any rocks. 


“So to those who see each critic clothed in red, my suggestion 
is—discriminate. Fight as reds those who positively are reds, 
But don’t help the membership drive of the reds by giving them 
followers that perhaps they don’t have now and would not have 
without our help. 


We must accept, first of all, the right of the public to appraise 
advertising critically, not merely as an aid to the seller, about 
which there can be ne question, but as a force working for or 
against the consumer, where the issue actually is joined. 


“The consumer groups say they want more informative advertis- 
ing. They feel we do not want to grant them that because we 
have things to conceal. Let’s meet that by showing an active will- 
ingness to find out what they want, and discuss the practical prob- 
lems of giving it to them. 

“If only a weak case could be made for advertising, this con- 
structive, open-minded approach could not be followed; but the 
truth is, we do have an excellent case. If advertising mer were 
not resourceful, if advertising itself were incapable of further im 
provements, adaptations, or adjustment, then the constructive 
policy would be dangerous—but that is not the case, either. 


Tips and Recommedations 


THE GREY ADVERTISING AGENCY HAS A GOOD 
IDEA in a recent bulletin recommending lightness and 
humor in advertising. ‘People are surfeited with bad news, 


are eager to be cheered. The World’s Fair recently abol- - 


ished war news broadcasts from loud speakers. Its amuse- 
ment area is terrifically successful. Even in England smart 
advertisers are treating the war itself in flippant vein, a shoe 
polish being called “the brightest blackout.” The agency 
says, “People are fascinated by war news. But after they 
have read it or heard it, natural reaction sets in. So if 
you want to swim with the tide, put a light, even fantastic, 
touch in your advertising.” 


Subscribers who did not get the big book by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund on the cost of distribution can buy an 
excellent digest for ten cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Rockefeller Center. It’s a 31-page pamphlet called 
59¢ of Your $1—The Cost of Distribution.” 


A distinct contribution to the subject of distribution is 
the May issue of “The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science.” It is a 260-page issue de- 
voted entirely to the subject “Marketing in Our American 
Economy” with original contributions by marketing experts 
in industry, associations, universities and government. It 1s 
priced at $2 and the address of the assocjation is Lancaster, 
Pa. 
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Church Gifford 


Wim G. Cuurcn, Jr., is appointed vice-president in charge 
of sales of Samson United Corp., Rochester, N. Y., electrical 
appliance firm. He was formerly with National Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee. Previously he was sales manager 
of Silex Co., Beardsley & Wolcott Manufacturing Co. and the 
commercial division of Landers, Frary & Clark. 


K. C. Girrorp moves from the sales managership to vice-presi- 

dent in charge of sales of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 

Conn. He resigned as sales manager of the Toastmaster di- 

vision of McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, IIL, to assume his former 

post with Schick last January. He had been with McGraw 
for 15 years. 


Scaife Turnbull 
ArtHuR L. Scarre, who has been assistant manager of General 
Electric’s appliance and merchandise department advertising 
division since the consolidation of all G-E appliance activities 
at Bridgeport last year, has relinquished his duties there to 
become merchandising manager for the department. He joined 
the company’s refrigeration department at Cleveland in 1928. 


W. D. TurNnsutt is made general sales manager of the newly 

opened New York office of Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Cal. 

Prior to joining the Pomona organization, he was for 17 years 

with Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. at Pittsburgh, for a 

number of years in charge of sales and engineering to the 
mining and petroleum industries. 


NEWS REEL 


Watson 


Martinsen 


Orrocar H. Martinsen is named director of public relations 
of Calvert Distillers Corp., New York. For 12 years he was 
with the Barron G. Collier organization, in charge of its 
transportation advertising subsidiaries. Before that he was for 
15 years associated with John H. Patterson, president of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. During the last World War Mr. Mar- 
tinsen was a captain in the chemical warfare division. 
Hersert A. Watson becomes director of sales research for the 
domestic gas range division of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers, New York. He was formerly 
sales promotion manager of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa. Now he will cooperate with utility companies 
and retailers in developing sales methods and localized sales 
Promotion for “CP” (certified performance) gas ranges. 


Photograph of Mr. Turnbull by 
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Gerhard Stream 

Howarp R. Geruarp takes the post of merchandising-advertising 
director of the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, Chicago. He 
joined Sanitary Grocery Co., Washington, D. C., in 1916 and 
eventually became advertising manager of that chain organiza- 
tion. In 1935 he was made head of IGA’s New York office. 
Now he moves to the Chicago headquarters. His first job 

was with a biscuit company 35 years ago. 


Arpert J. STREAM is promoted to assistant general manager of 

Plant Rubber and Asbestos Works, San Francisco, affiliate of 

the Paraffine Cos. Starting with the company 11 years ago as 

a salesman in the Los Angeles office, he was later district man- 

ager and manager of the contract department. Previously he 

had been assistant general credit manager with California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refinery, San Francisco. 


Bachrach; Mr. Stream, by Pabco Press. 
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Hills Bros.’ Formula for Cracking 


and Holding Metropolitan Markets 


That formula involves these important points of policy: 


1. Maintenance of a high quality product 


2. Direct-to-dealer distribution 


3. Continuous year-around newspaper advertising 


4. Intensive point-of-sale work, to obtain proper display 


IXTY-TWO years ago when the 

glitter of gold still made San 

Francisco a glamor town where 

frontier fervor had a top crust of 
sophisticated living equal to that of 
Paris, a high quality coffee made its 
appearance and was immediately ac- 
cepted by a discriminating but limited 
number of consumers. The Hills Bros. 
trade-mark of an Arab draining a cup 
of coffee soon became familiar to San 
Franciscans, though until the turn of 
the century the brand was not known 
beyond the Pacific Coast. That was in 
1878. 

This year across the continent and 
facing another ocean, at Edgewater, 
N. J., a 14-story plant is nearing com- 
pletion. It carries the name of Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Between those two dates is a story 
of intelligent advertising and merchan- 
dising that has not been told in print 
because Hills Bros. refuse to boast 
about their achievements and have an 
inviolable policy of not divulging 
sales figures or discussing their 
methods of operation. 


One Market at a Time 


For a quarter of a century they de- 
pended for their acceptance primarily 
on the development and maintenance 
of an excellent product. They were 
content to enjoy a steady, if limited, 
market with distribution confined to 
the Pacific Coast. Even up to 1918 
few people elsewhere knew of or 
bought Hills Bros. coffee though it was 
a brand which ranked, even at that 
time, with the half dozen top brands. 

Twenty years ago Hills Bros. felt 
the urge for expansion. In spite of 
their firm foundation they did not put 
on a smashing drive to take the coun- 
try’s markets, or even the markets of 
the West, by storm. They expanded 
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5. A market-by-market plan for expansion 


market by market, securely winning 
one campaign before they went on to 
the next. Territories were studied and 
hand-picked, those that offered the 
most promising opportunities for Hills 
Bros.’ type of expansion being first 
chosen. 

In each new market Hills Bros. set 
about doing localized selling that 
would simultaneously place their prod- 
uct before the public and initiate or 
increase dealer distribution and dealer 
cooperation in that territory. Backing 
up the campaign was a steady adver- 
tising drive in newspapers exclusively, 
a sampling system, and dealer display 
cooperation, 

In the ensuing years they steadily ex- 
tended their distribution southward, 
northward, eastward, capturing market 
after market and in a relatively short 


time making Hills Bros. the largest- 


selling coffee in most of them. 


The Capture of Milwaukee 


An examination of their basic sys- 
tem, which is modified to meet the de- 
mands of local conditions, reveals a 
hard-headed market and advertising 
sense. Development of sales in Mil- 
waukee is typical of their methods 
elsewhere: 

Prior to 1928, Hills Bros. were in 
the Twin Cities. Then they started de- 
veloping the territory between these 
points and Milwaukee, taking such 
towns as La Crosse, Eau Claire and 
others of similar size. In March of 
1928 they called on the national ad- 
vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Journal to obtain certain market data. 
They were given comprehensive in- 
formation; and they were told that the 
Journal would bring out the next edi- 
tion of its annual consumer analysis in 
January, 1929. 

Perhaps that inspired them. Up to 
March, 1928, there was not a single 


can of Hills Bros. coffee on sale in 
Milwaukee. But when the Journal’s 
1929 consumer analysis was published, 
Hills Bros. led the field. Evidently it 
was no flash in the pan, for year by 
year the sales mounted in Milwaukee. 
Ten years later, in the 1938 analysis, 
Hills Bros. coffee had 23.6% of the 
market while Chase and Sanborn had 
12.3%, Del Monte 6.4%, Maxwell 
House. 4.9%, It was stocked by 84% 
of the independent retail grocers and 
by all of the chains. Today it ranks sec- 
ond in sales only to the A. & P. private 
brands. 

In each big market developed by 
Hills Bros. the company sets up or ac- 
quires warehouse facilities. It does not 
sell through jobbers. This was the 
procedure in Milwaukee. Letters were 
sent to a cross-section of residents and 
telephone users advising them of the 
entry of Hills Bros. coffee into the 
local market and a sampling campaign 
was launched. Previous to this, the 
company’s salesmen had obtained an 
83% distribution. Simultaneously, four 
full pages were run in the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Advertising Never Falters 


From that point onward, Hills Bros. 
advertised consistently in Milwaukee 
newspapers, using more newspaper 
space in five of the ensuing eleven 
years than any other national brand of 
coffee, and running second in other 
years only because of occasional ad- 
vertising drives by other brands. Per- 
haps it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that a major point in Hills Bros.’ 
success has been the persistent regu- 
larity of its newspaper advertising, in 
bad times as well as in good. 

An almost identical campaign was 
put on in Chicago. One year after 
Hills Bros. coffee appeared there a sur- 
vey showed that it was in first place. 
In June, 1938, a survey which cov- 
ered 250 grocers showed that Hills 
Bros. was rated the best selling by 104 
of them. 

Again, a significant advertising sta- 
tistic: During six of the nine years fol- 
lowing the opening of the Chicago 
market Hills Bros. used more news- 
paper space than any other national 
brand of coffee offered in this terti- 
tory. 

Point of sale material plays an 
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important part in helping to build and 
hold markets for Hills Bros. They 
have won the reputation of having the 
best and largest variety of store and 
window displays of any coffee com- 
pany. So great is the variety of their 
displays that, regardless of the type of 
store or the size of its business, in the 
Hills Bros. stock of dealer display ma- 
terial there is something effective, 
original and attractive. Their adver- 
tising department studies this matter 
of point of sale displays as thoroughly 
as it does merchandising and advertis- 
ing techniques. 

Merely to say that this company’s 
success has coincided with steady news- 
paper advertising does not fully tell 
the story. To inquire into the kind 
of newspaper advertising, the method 
of using white space, may 
bring us closer to their secret 
of profitable growth. . 

If times become “bad” the 
company doesn’t get into a 
panic and stop advertising: 
It goes right on. It doesn’t 


‘on 


have drives, but one steady campaign, 
divided into semi-annual units, with 
the theme of each different from its 
predecessor. There is one point of con- 
sistency, however, running through all 
the years of advertising: Hills Bros.’ 
copy theme is simply and solely the 
selling points of the coffee. Advertise- 
ments vary in size from full-pages to 
quarter-pages or slightly smaller. Price 
1s never played up; competing brands 
are never played down. 

Current advertising, launched in 400 
Western and midwestern newspapers 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, is built around 
the slogan “Now that’s what I call 
800d coffee,” which headlines every 
Piece of copy. Housewives learn how 
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Hills Bros.” current adver- 
tising campaign weekly | 
insertions in newspapers of | 
cities from San Francisco 
to Detroit mentions 
neither price nor competi- 
tive virtues. But dealers | 
are finding that there is a \ 
powerful persuasiveness 
about the copy and illus- 
trations which, week after 
week, tell the housewife 
how easy it is to earn that 
coveted compliment, “Now 
that’s what I eall good 

coffee.” 


to earn this coveted compliment again 
and again. It is not the coffee pot that 
is important, but the coffee and the 
care in making; illustrations tell how 
to make good coffee using anything 
from the most modern electric vacuum 
gadget to an old-fashioned coffee pot, 
or even the saucepan. The “Hint of 
the Week” on coffee-making is given 
in each advertisement, and readers are 
invited to write for a free booklet on 
“The Art of Making Coffee.” 

Newspapers in cities from San Fran- 
cisco to Detroit are running weekly 
insertions under the current schedule, 
with size ranging from four columns 
by 210 lines to two columns by 140 
lines. 

Hills Bros. advertisements are usu- 
ally run next to retail grocery advertis- 
ing, but the company relies almost 
entirely on its own newspaper adver- 


“Yaw tat hat Vl gad fee 


ain a 


How pleasant it is to «it 
by the fireside with “the only 


night supper y 
and how proud you 
were when. he exclaimed 
“NOW THAT'S WHAT | CALL | 
GOOD COFFEE!” 


Everybody Whee the way | make Hille 
Hroe Coffee in my OLD-FASHIONED 
ater 


tising to build consumer acceptance. 
It does not indulge in the practice of 
“cooperative” advertising with grocers. 
While it encourages grocers to specify 
Hills Bros. brand name in coffee ad- 
vertising, it has never paid for such 
“mentions.” 

A survey two years ago showed that 
in 22 cities Hills Bros. coffee ranks 
first in sales in 17 cities, second in 
four, and third in one, and that in al- 
most all of the cities studied the sales 
progress closely parallels the volume of 
newspaper advertising used. In San 
Francisco, for example, a pantry shelf 
survey showed recently that of 4,000 
homes, 33% used Hills Bros. coffee, 
10.8% the second brand, and 8.5% 
the third. In the ten years preceding 
this survey, Hills Bros. used more 
newspaper space in San Francisco than 
both of its closest competitors com- 
bined. 

In 1938 Hills Bros. spent approxi- 
mately $257,000 for consumer adver- 
tising, all in newspapers between 
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Chicago and the Pacific Coast. Cur- 
rent advertising budget is estimated to 
be in the neighborhood of $400,000, 
with copy now appearing as far East as 
Detroit and distribution in 23 states. 

T. C. Wilson, advertising manager, 
commented not long ago: “The daily 
newspaper has furnished a background 
of merchandisability that has made it 
possible to place Hills Bros. coffee in 
the position of being the largest selling 
brand throughout the territory in 
which we are active.” 

It appears that the steady growth 
and continued success of this company 
is owing to an expansion formula 
which includes: 

1. Maintenance of an_ excellent 
product. 

2. Advertising copy plays up sell- 
ing points of the coffee rather than 
extraneous, slightly related matters; 
and it is appearing exclusively in news- 
papers. This latter point is regarded 
as one of the most important by the 
Hills Bros. advertising department. 

3. Development of the best and 
largest variety of point of sale mate- 


rial for dealers of any coffee company. 

4. Establishment of warehouse con- 
nections in each big market opened. 

5. A policy of direct sales to retail 
grocers exclusively. 

6. Expanding operations market by 
market, winning each campaign before 
proceeding to the next. 

The opening of the New Jersey 
plant, scheduled for the latter part of 
1940, suggests another phase in the 
development of this firm. 

As last year, this year’s Golden Gate 
International Exposition will see an 
ambitious Hills Bros. coffee exhibit as 
one of the major attractions of the 
Food Palace. The company has its own 
exposition theatre, an ornate building 
of Moorish type architecture, where 
“The Story of Hills Bros. Coffee” will 
again be told to Fair visitors in the 
40-minute cine color sound picture 
“Behind the Cup,” produced by the 
company’s advertising department. The 
picture is shown 15 times daily. Last 
year, it was seen by 350,000 persons 
and an equally large number is ex- 
pected to view it this year. 


Advertising Campaigns 


ee and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


“It Pays to—” 

Air lines increased their newspaper 
advertising 34% in 1939 and air traf- 
fic is about 64% ahead of a yeat ago, 
according to Harold Crary, v.-p. of 
United Air Lines, Chicago. 

“It is estimated that the air lines 
will buy 1,800,000 lines of newspaper 
space this year,” he says. “In addition, 
a campaign costing $300,000 using 
the slogan ‘It Pays to Fly’ is being 
jointly financed by the air lines and 
airplane manufacturers. 

“Plane and engine factories now 
have on order $30,000,000 worth of 
equipment to be put into service this 
year, mext year and early in 1942. 
United’s orders alone call for 20 
40-passenger, four-engined _ planes, 
each of which will cost $345,000, 
and ten more 21-passenger Main- 
liners.”’ It pays to advertise, too. 

“Sky-coaches,”” the air equivalent of 
all-coach trains, are helping United to 
earn dividends, and may develop into 
as excellent passenger-traffic-builders 
as are the streamlined, air conditioned 
low-cost trains. 

Ten-passenger Boeings were re-con- 
ditioned by United as air-coaches be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Fares are 20% less than on regular 
planes, and a few of the fancy fixings 
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are omitted. But they have been oper- 
ating at 91% of capacity, compared 
to 75% of capacity for all the 16 
lines in the Air Transport Association. 
You may see sky-coaches adopted by 
more air lines in the near future. 


Wisconsin Gets Results 


In 1935 the State of Wisconsin set 
aside $50,000 a year for its Conserva- 
tion Deaprtment to use in attracting 
vacationists. State gasoline taxes in 
June, July, August, September of that 
year, before the start of advertising, 
were $6,529,000. Every year since 
they have climbed, and last year stood 
at $8,030,000. 

Sales of non-resident fishing licenses 
at $3 each numbered 63,000. Last year 
the figure was 120,000. Motorists 
visiting state parks rose from 1,023,- 
000 to 1,805,000. The Department 
estimates that some 6,000,000 people 
come to Wisconsin each year for recre- 
ation, and that they spend $250,- 
000,000. 

A majority of the people influenced 
to visit the state by advertising (which 
now includes most media) never com- 
municate with the Department; prob- 
ably many of them don’t even know it 
exists. However, a record of inquiries 
received shows that every request for 


further information costs 73 cents. 

Snow sports, developed since the 
campaign started, have extended the 
vacation season into the Winter. A 
promotion based on the smelt runs in 
May has brought thousands of tourists 
to the seining grounds at a time when 
none came before. 

Wisconsin, like 39 other states, has 
looked upon advertising for tourists 
and has found it good. 


Smaller Eagle 


A new half-size, half-price can of 
Borden’s Eagle brand condensed 
sweetened milk is being introduced in 
330 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try by Borden Co., N. Y. 

Brought out “in response to many 
requests,” the can—which holds 2/3 
of a cup—has been tested in several 
cities. It creates ‘‘a large new market 
of its own, while the potential sales 
volume of the full-size container is not 
affected,” says Young & Rubicam, 
agency in charge. 

Humorous drawings of Elsie, the 
famous Borden cow, will be featured 
in the ads. They will run through 
August. 


White Flash “Plus” 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
is using some 175 newspapers—from 
New England to Florida and west to 
Ohio—to talk about its White Flash 
“Plus” gasoline. Ads ranging from 
six columns to 840 lines hymn the 
mileage, power, acceleration and anti- 
knock qualities of the new gas, as re- 
vealed under driving conditions in a 
Florida road test. 

This year’s ad program is the largest 
ever undertaken by Atlantic, according 
to Joseph R. Rollins, ad mgr. Sales are 
substantially ahead of last year, he 
says, despite the fact that 1939 was 
the biggest sales year in the company’s 
history. Earnings in the first quarter 
of '40 were $3,123,000 compared with 
$538,000 for the first quarter of '39. 

The current copy will run through 
the July Fourth week-end. N. W. 
Ayer’s Philadelphia office is in charge. 


Accolade 


Proudly Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 
announces that the American Medical 
Association has awarded its Seal of 
Acceptance to Birds Eye quick-frozen 
green peas. This is the first time that 
the AMA has granted the Seal to a 
quick-frozen food. 

Modern Hospital's June issue cat- 
ried the news, and as soon as possible 
other Birds Eye copy will wear the 
Seal. Magazines now on the list are: 
Life, Collier's, American Restaurant, 
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Restaurant Management, Hotel Ga- 
zette, Hotel Management, Hotel Bul- 
letin, Modern Hospital, Soda Foun- 
tain, Quartermaster Review, 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


Farnsworth Zoom 

Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp., Ft. Wayne, will have an adver- 
tising program 50% larger than last 
year, reports Pierre Boucheron, g.s.m. 
Company activities fall into two parts 
—promotion of the Farnsworth line of 
radios and radio-phonograph com- 
binations and of the expensive prod- 
ucts of the Capehart division. 

Pages and half-pages for the Farns- 
worth division will appear in Life, 
S.E.P., Collier's, plus spot broadcasts 
on stations in 54 cities ¢-to-c. 

De luxe Capehart phonograph-radio 
combinations will be publicized by 
pages in Time, New Yorker, Town & 
Country, Country Life. 

“Extensive” trade paper schedules 
are also being prepared by the Chi- 
cago office of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
agency in charge. Copy breaks after 
Labor Day, continues through the 
Christmas season. 


The drink is cool .. . but the ads are hot. 


Pa-Pi-A 


Vanti Pa-Pi-A Corp, N. Y., 
brought out that beverage—which is 
made from the tropical papaya melon 
—last Summer. Since then distribu- 
tion has been obtained in Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Texas, with newspapers, radio, 
Outdoor posters used. One unusual 
medium used, and being used, is 
Negro movies with Negro actors. 

Now the corporation is conducting 
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an intensive campaign in New York 
and some 28 other cities between Al- 
lentown, Atlantic City and Hartford. 
Insertions of 1,000, 600 or 300 lines 
are appearing as frequently as five 
days a week in newspapers, will con- 
tinue through the Summer. 

Twenty-four sheet posters through- 
out the area, car cards in N. Y. sub- 
ways and suburban railroads, demon- 
strations in stores with large traffic, 
are additional. Radio plans have not 
yet been completed. 

Erwin, Wasey, N. Y. agency, has 
the account. 

Other beverages are meantime giv- 

ing Pa-Pi-A stiff competition in news- 
papers. Nehi Corp. (through BBDO, 
N. Y.) proclaims in big space color 
copy that Royal Crown cola is the 
“coast-to-coast taste-test winner. . 
In nine tests out of ten, taken by more 
than 12,000 people (Royal Crown) 
was voted best-tasting of the leading 
colas against which it compared.” 

Spur, product of Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale, Inc., is offering six 12-ounce 
bottles of Spur and three 12-ounce 
bottles of Canada Dry ginger ale for 
26 cents. Ordinarily six bottles of 
Spur sell for a quarter. J. M. Mathes, 
N. Y., is the agency. 


Prem, Treet, Spam 

Swift, Chicago meat packer, is using 
150 newspapers and five magazines 
for its promotion of Prem, a ready-to- 
serve meat product ‘“‘made of genuine 
sugar-cured pork. Hot or cold it’s 
mighty good eating.” J. Walter 
Thompson, Chicago, is the agency. 

Treet, another prepared canned 
meat, produced by Armour, Chicago, 
has been undergoing extensive tests in 
newspapers of various markets. Now 
the company has begun a national 
magazine drive, through Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 

Spam, George A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., prepared meat which 
pioneered the fashion of short-named 
ready-to-eat meats, continues a heavy 
newspaper and magazine schedule 
through BBDO, Minneapolis office. 
On July 1 it will start a program on 
both the Red and Blue networks of 
NBC starring George Burns and 
Gracie Allen. 


Heels and Soles 

Having tested various ad angles, 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., is 
launching a major effort on its Bilt- 
rite heels and soles. Copy will run 
monthly for a year in Life, S.E.P., 
Collier's, Esquire; in 27 dairy publica- 
tions: in Country Gentleman, Farm 
Journal & Farmer's Wife, Capper’s, 
Southern Asgriculturist, Progressive 


Farmer; and in 25 railroad magazines. 

Biltrite’s non-slip and long-wearing 
qualities are emphasized in copy pre- 
pared by Frank T. Day, Boston 


agency. 


Lite Ciliove He 
at less than 2¢ a mile 


NEW YORK Ba CENTRAL 


New York Central System is running 
such 600-line copy as this in cities along 
its route and in larger cities between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast to promote 
coach travel to the N. Y. World’s Fair. 
Agency: Lord & Thomas. 


Tums Treasure 

Lewis Howe Co., St. Louis, has 
moved its ‘Pot O’ Gold” radio give- 
away from the NBC Red to the Blue 
network. Each Thursday from 8:30 to 
9:00 p.m. Horace Heidt and orches- 
tra will continue to provide entertain- 
ment between spins of the wheel 
which gives $1,000 to a lucky tele- 
phone number. Over 100 Blue sta- 
tions carry the program. 

But the Red network niche vacated 
by the “Pot O’ Gold” will not be 
without a plug for Tums. Hardwork- 
ing Bandsman Heidt will fill that 
spot, too, with a new program called 
“Musical Treasure Chest.” It includes 
a quiz game wherein members of the 
studio audience are awarded cash for 
answering questions. The formula is 
similar to that of ‘““Answers from the 
Dancers” which Mr. Heidt introduced 
last year before switching to the 
vogue-setting “Pot O’ Gold.” 

Stack-Goble agency does the Tums 
commercials. 


Any Old Blades? 


What to do with used razor blades, 
that perennial medicine cabinet dilem- 
ma, is answered, in part at least, by 
J. B. Williams Co.: Trade them in 
on a Roto-Shaver. 

Eight newspapers of seven Cities, 
scattered over the country, and Life 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Who ever heard of a fashion- 
able, big-town department 
store devoting a window to a 
display of workmen’s clothes? 
But now restyled work clothes 
are profit items instead of loss 
leaders. Neither sellers nor 
wearers are ashamed of them. 
Hence this window in _ the 
Fifth Street Store, Los An- 
geles, is only one of thousands 
throughout the country pro- 
moting the new, better-look- 
ing work apparel. 


Thumbs Down on Overalls: Now 
the Boys Sport “Work Uniforms” 


Blue jeans were cheap, they served as covers, but they had no 


. 


fit. no style, no 


‘pride of wearmanship.” Not until the boys 


in the oil fields came right out and demanded something 


better did the work clothing industry wake up to a tremen- 


dous latent sales opportunity. 


Based on an interview with 


JOHN W. 


CHAMPION 


Sales Manager, Reliance Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago 


VERALLS may become muse- 
um pieces. They seem to be 
going the way of the buffalo, 
the buggy and the pug dog. 
Oddly, work clothes manufacturers are 
delighted. They've struck a _ rich 
streak of pay dirt. What's more, it 
was thrust upon them. The revolt 
against overalls has brought, probably, 
the greatest mass evolution in wearing 
apparel in the history of man. 

The whole thing goes straight to a 
point in psychology. It might be 
stated in these words: 

“Overalls never gave anyone a 
superiority complex.” 

Statistics tell us that there are about 
25,000,000 male adults in the United 
States. Of these, approximately 20,- 
000,000 wear working clothes. The 
rest are classified as white collar 
workers. Ask any overall manufac- 
turer how many years the overall was 
the accepted garb of the working man 
and the chances are he'll just look at 
you, Overalls and blue chambray shirts 
were here, everywhere, accepted, and 
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that was all that ever concerned him. 

Five or six years ago, however, 
working men down in the Southwest 
began to refuse to buy overalls. Just 
how it started no one seems to know. 
It is presumed that it began with the 
oil field workers. These men earn 
from $8 to $16 a day. In a day or 
two in the field their clothes became 
saturated with oil. Live steam, they 
found, was the only thing that would 
take the oil out. Blue work shirts 
would not stand the gaff. The cloth 
went with the oil. 

The current theory is that the oil 
field workers wanted a sturdier fabric 
and, for reasons of their own, wanted 
their working clothes styled better. 
They wanted them in tan, too, because 
that was very near the color of crude 
petroleum. More, they insisted on 
getting what they wanted. 

Almost at once calls began to come 
for similar work clothes from New 
Mexico and Arizona. That’s desert 
country and the dust there is tan col- 
ored. For a while all work clothing 


for these markets was of a tan drill, a 
tight-woven cotton cloth. 

Most of the larger oil distributing 
companies stem from Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. But the southern 
Illinois fields popped in and in a few 
months the tan work clothes were seen 
everywhere there. 

Somewhere along the line the oil 
companies conceived the idea of put- 
ting their service station attendants in 
these new suits. They improved the 
appearance of the men amazingly—es- 
pecially when the companies asked for 
special colors. It then seemed no time 
before truck drivers wanted these 
suits. Soon the bigger trucking com- 
panies began to uniform their men in 
them. Ice men, delivery men, mechan- 
ics, and finally farmers began to want 
them. 

The whole thing spread, fanlike, 
with the sweep of a tidal wave, from 
the Southwest. A reporter for SM 
sought out John W. Champion, sales 
manager for the Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Chicago, the largest manu- 
facturer of work clothes in the United 
States, and asked him to tell the story 
of this amazing development. He 
wanted to know what it meant to the 
work clothes industry. 

“All we know is that someone, 
somewhere, got the idea,” said Mr. 
Champion. “It just slipped up on us 
from behind, when we weren't look- 
ing. As an industry we didn’t have 
much to do with it. We have no right 
to claim any glory for the develop- 
ments. All we ever did was to fill 
orders. 

“We've never advertised these 
clothes nationally. We've never dared 
to. We feared, if we did, we might 
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be overwhelmed with orders; bogged 
down in them. Time to do so will 
come, of course, when we begin to 
catch up with demands. In fact, all 
manufacturers of overalls everywhere, 
and that includes us, have by habit 
battled to retain the overall business. 
They've done everything they could to 
continue the popularity of overalls and 
maintain the market. 

To do that we've all tricked them 
up. We've added gadgets of all kinds, 
special pockets, a place to slip in a 
rule, a loop to hold a hammer; we've 
schemed to strengthen seams and even 
tailor-pressed them. Overalls were 
made cheaper and better. They were 
made to retail in price ranges from 89 
cents to $1.69. Chambray shirts, gen 
erally worn with overalls, went down 
to from 39 to 79 cents. 

“They ended up where they were 
being used generally by merchants, es- 
pecially in the smaller places, as little 
more than loss leaders. Very likely 
we've been swimming against the 
stream for a long time. 


At Last. a “Profit-Leader” 


“Working men more and more were 
demanding these new types of suits. 
They were insisting upon them. The 
thing that really did it, most likely, 
was the discovery on the part of the 
merchant that through them he could 
forget his loss leaders and begin to 
make a profit. 

“These new suits, which are really 
styled, are worth a lot more because 
while they not only give far better ap- 
pearance and wear better, they allow a 
reasonable profit margin. The pants 
sell for from $1.49 to $1.98 and the 
shirts from 98 cents to $1.39. The 
sales unit is upped materially and if 
several million men buy two or three 
of these suits each year you have 
something big. 

“The thing that’s made it tough for 
the manufacturer is that thousands of 
store keepers have had to stock them 
from the ground up. Starting stocks 
make a big and quick demand. While 
the job of stocking the stores is still 
far from complete, it has taxed manu- 
facturing facilities to the utmost. 

“We've had to develop a variety of 
cloths and weaves and a considerable 
range in colors. We now have what 
we call a Tex-Tan, Tex-Green, steel 
blue, steel gray, navy blue, taupe and 
others. We are now classifying them 
as uniform suits. Uniform is correct 
usage because so many organizations— 
department stores, brewers, truck fleet 
Operators and others—are putting their 
men in them, choosing their own 
special colors. 

“The men like the idea because it 
gives them a dressed up feeling. More, 
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He pushes a truck, but he doesn’t 
dress in the sloppy overalls of yes- 
teryear. Call it dignifying labor, 
call it dude stuff if you will. The 
fact is that men who get callouses 
on their hands have taken to 
snappy work clothes with “neatness 
and dispatch.” That phrase really 
means something in this instance, 
for men who are neatly dressed, 
and know it, work better, faster, 
take pride in themselves and their 
jobs. 


Cool and comfortable’ in his 
“Ensenada” suit (introduced by 
the Reliance company) this young 
man smiles at collars, coats, hot 
wool. The shirt may be worn tucked 
inside the trousers or as shown. 
The combination sells for $1.95 
and up, depending on the fabric. 
And it is selling like ice cream 
cones at a Fourth of July picnic. 
Numerous firms have their own 
versions, all especially popular at 
beaches, country clubs, but seen, 
too, in town along the heat-shim- 
mering pavements. 
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“Every time the alarm goes off it falls on its back and rolls 
yp? 
over! 


* 


* 


thousands of truck drivers today, carry- 
ing merchandise to hundreds of thou- 
sands of outlets, take orders as they go 
and so are salesmen in their own 
right. When a man is a salesman, 
even though labor is a part of his job, 
he wants to improve his personal-ap- 
pearance. It gives him a better grip on 
his job. He functions better. Many 
companies are not only specifying 
these new suits but they are supplying 
them to their men as well. 

“In the South where the Summers 
are long and hot the farmers have 
turned to them. Last Summer the 
movement began to spread to farmers 
in the North. A farmer using this 
type of suit can wear it to town with- 
out the feeling of inferiority that the 
old overalls give him. We've been 
speculating a little on what that will 
mean to us. The government tells us 
that there are 11,000,000 farm fam- 
ilies in the nation, and if the farmer, 
his hired hands and his boys get to 
wearing them generally there’s a 
mighty market there,” 

About the 5,000,000 white collar 
workers? They, too, are in the picture. 
In the Spring of 1938 Reliance of- 
fered, a bit gingerly at first, a soft 
slack suit. Suggestion was made that 
it was for sports wear. It was made of 
a cloth called “Hollywood sacking,” 
with wooden buttons, and was marked 
to retail for $2.95. 

“It fits like a pair of pajamas. 
Who'll buy it?” a friend commented 
to Mr. Champion when he showed 
him a suit. 
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“Thanks,” Mr. Champion replied, 
“That's just the sales argument I’ve 
been looking for. I'll use it—they fit 
like pajamas but you can wear them 
any place.” 

“In-and-out shirts’ were devised. 
The long sleeves the working man 
wanted were cut off; made short. The 
suit went like wildfire. Lighter and 
cooler fabrics were experimented with. 
Spun rayon mixed with wool was 
tried out. These could be dry cleaned. 
They sold for $5.98. Well, it didn’t 
take long until various manufacturers 
were putting them on the market, in 
still finer materials to sell for $10, $15 
and $20. 

Word has come from Florida this 
Winter that in and around the resorts 
there you won't find men wearing 
much of anything else. This new type 
of sports wear has taken. the entire 
peninsula. 

For sports wear, a smaller field than 
the working man’s field, and one that 
must be built up, national promotion 
was started last year. Reliance, identi- 
fied always with work clothing, went 
as far afield last Summer as to use ad- 
vertisements in Esquire. This Spring 
it is going into Life. Life, a while 
back, ran a flock of pictures illustrat- 
ing how these suits had won popular 
acclaim and how women had grabbed 
at a feminine version of them. 

In this picture now we find the big 
mail order houses—Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and others. They’re 
devoting pages in their catalogs to this 
new type of clothing, both for sports 


wear and for work. They are expected 
to be a large factor in putting over the 
“suits” which are taking the place of 
overalls—especially among the rural 
population. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, a 
Federal division, in its most recent re- 
port estimated that the average farm 
family each year purchases 4.46 pairs 
of overalls and 7.52 cotton work 
shirts. That compares with 1.80 pairs 
of wool trousers and 0.60 wool suits. 

A recent check indicated that 90% 
of all manufacturers in the United 
States making work clothing have 
turned to the production, in some 
measure, of these suits. Many of them 
are making ‘‘comfort slacks” for town 
and resort wear. A few are so bold 
as to predict that before this year is 
out business men will begin to wear 
them during business hours. 

The Reliance company, believing 
that the time is approaching when its 
manufacturing facilities will catch up 
with the demand, has arranged for a 
series of radio broadcasts. Tests wil! 
be made in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. The biggest station to be 
used will be WLS, of Chicago, recog- 
nized as a farm station and operated 
by Praivie Farmer. 

Among others will be WIRE, In- 
dianapolis; WTAX, Springfield, IIl.; 
WEAU, Eau Claire, Wis.; WSAU, 
Wausau, Wis., WISN, Milwaukee and 
WEBQ, Harrisburg, Ill. 


Man Emerges from His Cocoon 


‘“Man’s uncomfortable attire” has 
been criticized much and often in the 
public prints for many years. Columns 
have been written about it. Man has 
been charged with being tied to tradi- 
tion of suffering and dying rather than 
face a change in his garb. Most of 
this criticism, of course, has come 
from women who wear open-toed 
shoes and filmy stockings in Winter 
even if it kills them! 

Now it appears that man, whether 
he plays or goes about his business, 
has at last arrived at a dress reform 
that is radical and startling. He has 
gained ease and he has gained an op- 
portunity to express himself in colors. 
He’s emerging from his cocoon, no 
longer drab and sombre. 

The incongruous part of it is that 
it seems to have been started by the 
“roughnecks on the rigs,” those hardy 
fellows down in Texas—hard he-men 
emboldened to defy tradition for com- 
fort and that “‘loose’’ feeling that adds 
to the joy of the day. 

Well, this year we may as well ad- 
mit it’s got us. The manufacturers 
are turning out this type of suit by the 
millions for men and boys in all sizes 
—from four years of age and up. 
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Training ABC’s You Can Give Salesmen 
Without Investing a Fortune 


So your product is “difficult?” The men who handle it are 


afraid of it because they’re short on facts? And your budget 


is limited? There is something you can do about it—because 


this company did it. 


IKE many other specialty prod- 
ucts, the surveying and engi- 
neering instrument business pre- 
sented no serious problem dur- 

ing the period of rapid expansion 
before the depression. The market 
sought the producer. To maintain an 
adequate bank of orders, the manu- 
facturer had only to make an honest 
product, furnishing specifications and 
prices to inquirers. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
For several years supply has exceeded 
demand; price competition in the face 
of rising costs has reduced profits to 
the vanishing point. The price struc- 
ture of Berger instruments, however, 
has remained from 10 to 25% higher 
than that of competition owing to su- 
perior quality. 

Another difficulty is that, while 
manufacture of these precision instru- 
ments calls for skill and expert crafts- 
manship, the product is only a side 
line for the dealer in engineering 
supplies and blueprints, because of the 
limitations of volume. Furthermore, 
efficient sales development demands 
contact with a great many different 
sources, since these instruments are 
used by public utilities, government 
agencies of all kinds, building con- 
struction firms, civil and mining engi- 
neers, and numerous industries. 

Appraising available sales assets, we 
discovered that our engineering supply 
dealers had in their employ more than 
200 salesmen scattered throughout the 
country. Here was real man power, 
ready to use, if it could be developed. 

As the result of careful inquiry 
among some of the larger dealers, it 
seemed evident that the lack of sur- 
veying instrument sales by these men 
was owing largely to lack of knowl- 
edge and interest; their ability to be- 
come intelligent instrument salesmen 
was problematical; dealers would glad- 
ly cooperate in any reasonable experi- 
ment aimed at correcting these con- 
ditions; sales training of some kind 
was the only practical course to pursue. 

Personal instruction seemed out of 
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the question because it would be too 
expensive, take too much time and 
lack permanence, no text being avail- 
able. A correspondence course, the 
only alternative, might work, pro- 
vided: Dealers would cooperate in 
encouraging their salesmen to follow 
through; some method could be de- 
vised to assure that salesmen would 
actually study it; the text could be 
made interesting and non-technical, 
yet comprehensive enough to serve its 
purpose before the inevitable letdown 
of enthusiasm, 

To answer these and other ques- 
tions, a form letter and questionnaire 
were sent to 12 representative dealers, 
explaining what we had in mind and 
asking their opinions. Coupling these 
suggestions with ideas of our own, we 
prepared an original course consisting 
of 12 weekly lessons of about 3,000 
words each, profusely illustrated. 
Roughly, 65% of the text was descrip- 
tive of Berger products, 5% on the art 
of surveying, the remaining 30% on 
sales and institutional information. 

In preparing the course, no attempt 
was made to dress it in fancy form; 


emphasis was placed on neatness of 
text. An identifying heading in red 
ink, two inches high, was used for the 
first page of each lesson. Ordinary 
814” by 11”, 20-pound white paper 
was used, punched for a binder. By 
using a typewriter with elite type and 
seven-inch lines, single spaced, the 
material was compressed into four 
pages a lesson, including illustrations. 
An ordinary mimeograph machine was 
used for reproduction, the illustrations 
being cut directly on the mimeo- 
graphed stencil with the aid of the 
mimeoscope, a small illuminated draw- 
ing board. 

The entire expense for 250 sets, in- 
cluding mimeograph machine and sup- 
plies, postage and all other expense, 
not including employe’s time, was 
about $350. Preparation of the materi- 
al consumed about half of my time 
and about half of one girl’s time dur- 
ing the 12 weeks. 

A feature of major importance was 
the quiz. Knowing the average sales- 
man’s disinclination to study any- 
thing methodically, we considered: it 
essential to use some method of in- 
ducing salesmen to read each lesson 
carefully and promptly. Thus, a quiz 
containing ten simple questions was in- 
cluded with each lesson, the answered 
quiz to be returned weekly to Boston 
headquarters for grading. 

Failure to send in quizzes regularly 
provoked the mild penalty of “‘losing 
face” after signing the enrollment 
blank and agreeing to do so, this moral 
penalty being followed by a threat to 
discontinue sending future lessons. 
Rewards for regular response were a 
gift of a permanent binder after re- 
ceiving the first quizzes and a certifi- 
cate upon successful completion. 

A somewhat unusual response to the 
quiz was that students, replying to a 
questionnaire, almost unanimously pre- 
ferred to write out complete answers 
rather than use abbreviated quiz forms. 
After the course was under way, quiz 
response was aided by the competitive 
spirit which proved an important sus- 
taining factor, 

To stimulate interest among the 
three major dealers—in New York 
Chicago and Canada—the company of- 
fered a silver loving cup to the or- 
ganization receiving the highest quiz 
average. The Canadian group won the 
cup, with an average of 95.88%. 

Before launching the course, it was 
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realized that in spite of the assurances 
of cooperation, considerable difficulties 
would be encountered in overcoming 
the initial inertia in organizations 
which were busy with other interests. 
At our request, each dealer appointed 
a coordinator who was responsible for 
the mechanical handling of materia: 
between this company and the dealer's 
salesmen. Detailed instructions were 
sent to coordinators. 

In spite of these preparations, re- 
sponse to the first two or three quizzes 
was disappointing. An “S-O-S’’ letter 
headed, “Where are the quizzes ?”’ 
started the ball rolling, and from then 
On quizzes came in steadily. 

A major purpose of the entire ac- 
tivity being to sell high quality, there 
were numerous definite sales sugges- 
tions. Salesmen are advised, for in- 
stance, to have prospects look through 
Berger and other telescopes, compar- 
ing brilliance, color, definition and 
freedom from distortion. 

The first lesson was sent out in 
September, 1939, to 208 enrolled sales- 
men. Of those who started, 81% com- 
pleted the course. Voluntary expres- 
sions of approval were received from 
52 salesmen. Here are several spon- 
taneous statements lifted at random 
from Berger files: 

“It has developed the ‘family feel- 
ing’ for Berger products”; “It has 
given an understanding of Berger 
quality”; and (from Warren H., Coate, 
advertising manager, Charles Bruning 


Co.) “The whole idea is an excellent 
one and all of our salesmen have bene- 
fitted a great deal from the increased 
knowledge and information regarding 
Berger products. When one considers 
that Berger is manufacturing the most 
expensive instruments in its class, 
naturally the need arises to explain 
why this is, in order to avoid losing 
sales.” 

There is the instance of one sales- 
man who had no previous knowledge 
of surveying instruments, but who was 
called upon in an emergency to dem- 
onstrate an instrument before a num- 
ber of state roads engineers. With this 
training course as his only knowledge, 
he talked for 15 minutes, answered 
questions and sold four instruments to 
the roads department of the state. 

At the conclusion of the course, the 
company sponsored an essay contest 
offering cash awards for the best essays 
on ‘How I Sold a Berger Instrument,” 
the particular sale to be made during a 
given 10-week period. Results of this 
activity are not fully completed. 

The value of such an effort is dif- 
ficult to appraise. Business has im- 
proved since the course was under- 
taken; many salesmen have sold their 
first surveying instrument; factory and 
dealer relations seem more cordial 
than ever before. Several dealers have 
agreed to give 10% of their total 
sales effort to Berger, which is about 
9% more than they devoted to the 
line formerly. In the opinion of the 


Berger management, this course has 
been one of the most successful activi- 
ties ever undertaken. 

To our surprise, the course had pro 
duced several by-products, which in 
some respects seem to outshine the 
main purpose. It has been a powerful 
sales tool for soliciting new dealers. 
On a recent trip seven new accounts 
were signed in important cities with 
dealers whom it had been impossible 
to sign. One dealer was unsuccessfully 
sought two years ago without com- 
mitments of any kind and with the 
offer of a territory including four 
states. Recently the same dealer will- 
ingly signed when he was offered but 
one state. 

The course has proved of interest to 
large corporations, one oil company 
having received this company’s per- 
mission to revamp the material for 
their field forces and to use the quizzes 
to grade their junior engineers. Edu- 
cational institutions are using it in 
their surveying classes. The office and 
factory personnel have benefitted by a 
clearer understanding of many fea- 
tures of the manufacturing process. 
Contacts established in commenting on 
the quizzes have given the company 
management a quick and accurate pic- 
ture of the general response to its 
products and of the personnel with 
whom it is dealing, all of which is of 
great value in shaping policies, sales 
plans and advertising. 

Education pays big dividends. 
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Though the company calls it “one of the most successful activ- 
ities we have ever undertaken,” there is nothing flossy about 
Four pages of text and illustration, 


plus the quiz blank, all mimeographed on inexpensive paper, 
make up the typical lesson shown above. The course was 
compiled with the help of cooperating dealers. 
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Europe blazes, and the smoke of 
battle blackens the headlines. In its 
beautiful granite sarcophagus at Les 
Invalides, in Paris, the dust of Napo- 
leon must be restless indeed in the 
frenzy of frustration. Just as the 
shade of Prof. Langley may have 
shaken its head when the Wright 
brothers accomplished at Kitty Hawk 
what the professor had failed to do by 
such a narrow margin. 

7K * 

For some time, I have had it in the 
back of my costard to take up Spanish. 
With the way things are going as this 
is written, maybe I should brush up 
on my German. 

x * 

But enough of gloomy contempla- 
tion for the moment. Let us be frivo- 
lous while we damned well may. 

x * * 

S. L. Mayham is director of the 
Board of Standards of the Toilet 
Goods Association. Obviously, a man 
to put teeth in the new rulings. 

“For national security, enlist in the 
U. S. Army,” says a recruiting poster. 
Well, we might be as secure in the 
Army as at home at that. 

x * * 

Capsule Caricature: “He's the kind 
of cluck who writes ‘Personal’ on a 
postcard.” 


Gertrude Myers thinks Sloppy Joe's 
in Havana is a ‘universal joint.”’ 


* * 


Man Bites Dog Dept. Allan Adams, 
of the Fawcett Women’s Group, is 
sending me a magazine that does not 
have a subscription-card bound in it. 
[ am panting to see such a publication. 


Louise Surgison says that most of us 
live by the sweat of our brows, but 
that the deodorant manufacturers earn 
their money by that of somebody’s else. 


“The Paraflo Digest’ says: ‘The 
oyster makes a pearl out of an irrita- 
tion.” But we humans make a lot of 
pother. 

* ok oh 

The same little house-organ reminds 
us that “Business goes where it is in- 
vited ; stays where it is well taken care 
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of; and belongs to the fellow who 
can get it.” 
x * * 

I see by SALES MANAGEMENT that 
I'm the bird who doesn’t keep up with 
his cabooses. I stopped riding freight 
years ago. 

“Ford for Men Over 40’”—Head- 
line. Good for Henry. Experience 
ought to have a market-value, provided 
its owner hasn't allowed his mind to 
set like concrete. When we stop learn- 
ing, we stop living. 

* * * 

Raised-Eyebrows Dept. ‘Methodists 
Back Pre-Marital Tests.”’ 

* * * 

“How Green Was My Valley.”— 
Book-title. I'll bite. How green was 
it ? 

* * * 

The man who writes the ads for 
John David's men’s store in New York 
must have been tempted many a time 
to sign them: “The House of David.” 

Kk ok K 

Newsweek sent an interesting little 
premium with one of its promotional 
letters recently, a set of Plas-Tees, lit- 
tle golf-tees made by Monsanto Chem- 
ical and colored like raspberry Jell-O. 
Don’t suppose they will improve 
game, however. 

* a 

Dave Cathcart wonders what Mr. 
Morgenthau thinks when he reads such 
headlines as “A. N. A. Admits U. S. 
Gypsum.” 

* 

Ed Pops offers a slogan for the Rolls 

razor: “Ask the man who hones one.” 


It is the same correspondent who 
anticipates a question as to whether or 
not Sen. Norris could be elected to 
the presidency. Ed’s guess is ‘‘not by 
a dam site.” 

ok * Bs 

Speaking of senators, one of the 
bright boys over in Washington call- 
ing himself ‘Sen. Hoopes.” sends a 
“slogan with a fine purist flavor for a 
certain Philadelphia agency: ‘Never 
say ain’t—say Arndt.’’’ While in the 
mood, he also has one for a Chicago 
agency: ‘Never tell lies—tell Phibbs!’’ 

* * * 


A dandelion to Editor Denler of the 


Fruehauf Forwarder’’ for the issue that 
reproduced Life on the front cover. 
eas 
If a current jig with the refrain 
“Ain't Got No Rain-Barrel’’ isn’t a 
carbon copy of “Iola” (circa 1910), 
I'll eat my bass-drum, cymbals and all. 
* * # 


Hugh Parker thinks the Germans 
had a nerve to lift an eyebrow at the 
strip-teasin’ in England, following the 
order to “Strip Thiessen” in Germany. 
I see what Hugh means. 

“oe 

Ancient History Dept. FDR gave 
George M. Cohan a Congressional 
Medal for having written ‘‘Over 
There” and “You're a Grand Old 
Flag.” What member of the class re- 
members the original title of the latter 
song? I'll tell you. It was: “You're a 
Grand Old Rag, You're a High-Fly- 
ing Flag.” This pained the patriotic 
societies and Georgie revamped it to: 
“You're a Grand Old Flag, though 
You're Tern to a Rag.” 

oe « 

W. K. Howison, of Madison, Wis., 
wonders whether anybody has ever 
suggested a good name for a dairy bar. 
I haven't heard of it, W. K., but if 
it’s your own establishment, you might 
do something with the old toast: 
“Here's Howison!” Seriously, I think 
all owners of dairy bars might do 
worse than to resurrect a fragrant 
memory and call their place: “The 
Springhouse.”’ 

* * & 

The Commonwealth of Virginia de- 
fines an inebriate as ‘‘any person who 
has drunk enough alcoholic beverages 
to so affect his manner, disposition, 
speech, muscular movement, general 
appearance or behavior, as to be ap- 
parent to observation.’ That’s a 
drunk in Virginia . . . or anywhere. 


Herb Drake tells me about the 
True Story “Kiddie Karnival,’”’ in 
which his publication asked mothers to 
send pictures of their kids on a non- 
returnable basis. Despite the warning 
that True Story was playing for keeps, 
62,000 pictures had been sent in dur- 
ing four months, and the trickle con- 
tinues. All! from a single page! 


* kK ok 


The sports-commentator was talking 
about the St. Louis Browns, and the 
Missus opined it should be the St. 
Louis Blues. 


The medicos call it a “Caesarian 
section.”” The postoffice calls it “spe- 
cia! delivery.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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“\DVERTISERS’ CHIEF SELLING DRAG 


Advertisers can prevent waste resulting from old- 
fashioned retailing methods. This article suggests various 


activities in connection with point of sale promotion. 


FUTURE SELLING PRICE 

BUSINESS—THE NATION’S FRONT OFFICE 

AMERICAN Business ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 

Business Can RESELL AMERICA 

ComPETITIVE ADVERTISING CLEARS THE WAY 
The following brochures Bustness—Its Sociat RESPONSIBILITY 

on subjects of vital interest PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 

THE ADVERTISER Pays 

An EssentIAL ALLY TO Success 

been issued by our agency: A CHALLENGE TO NATIONAL ADVERTISING SECURITY 

INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT REGULATION 

ADVERTISING—AN ANTI-MONOPOLY FORCE 

Not For SALe 

Democracy DerENDS Upon PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

AFTER Hlours 


to private enterprise have also 


WARD WHEELOCK COMPANY: ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BUILDING 


New York: 444 Mapison Ave. Established 1901 HoLtLywoop: EQuiTaABLE BUILDING 


New Anti-Trust Activities 
Strike at Trade Associations 


Recent warnings from the Supreme Court, the Department 


of Justice, and the Federal Trade Commission foretell 


sweeping changes in competitive balance of power between 


industries and between companies in specific industries. 


BY GILBERT 


H. MONTAGUE 


Of the New York Bar 


N a five weeks’ anti-trust law trial 
last Fall, Government lawyers 
sought the conviction, fine and im- 
prisonment of the same automo- 

bile manufacturer whom the President 
last month selected as the second mem- 
ber of his advisory commission of sev- 
en to direct the national economic 
drive in the preparedness program. 

Happily, as it now turns out, the 

Government's efforts last Fall were 
unsuccessful. Last month this auto- 
mobile manufacturer was at large and 
free to respond to his President’s 
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call, willing and able to place his great 
industrial ability and experience at 
the service of the Government which 
so recently was seeking to convict, fine 
and imprison him for alleged violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 

Deploring the “use of the criminal 
es the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in its preliminary 
report last July declared that “the 
anti-trust laws must be regarded pri- 
marily as an economic instrument and 
not as a moral tract. 

“Responsible and normally law- 


abiding business men,” continued the 
Committee, “who have had no inten- 
tion of moral wrong-doing, feel out- 
raged by the institution of criminal 
proceedings against them. 

“The offense is usually not one in- 
volving moral turpitude,” the Commit- 
tee concluded. “The indictment proc- 
ess is sometimes extremely unfair to 
persons who have been forced into a 
combination in restraint of trade by 
the necessity of survival in a complex 
business structure.” 

Absence of moral turpitude in most 
violations of the anti-trust laws is can- 
didly admitted by Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold. 

“Violation of anti-trust laws by 
great industrial leaders,” said Mr. Ar- 
nold in June, 1938, ‘does not usually 
fall in that class of offenses which in- 
volve moral turpitude. It is more like 
passing through a traffic light at high 
speed without the intention of harm- 
ing anyone. 

“Anti-trust violations are not like 
murder and kidnapping. To treat them 
the same because they are both crimes 
is like applying the same remedy to 
cancer and cholera because they are 
both diseases.” 

“The criminal indictment is a 
clumsy instrument because it makes an 
economic offense appear as a moral 
one,”’ he said in May, 1939. 

“One frequently finds business men 
in an industry,” continued Mr. Ar- 
nold, ‘who are unable to survive 
without following established practices 
which are in violation of the law.” 


Laws’ Limits Are Vague 


Difficulty of ascertaining what the 
anti-trust laws actually prohibit is 
freely conceded by Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold. 

“Definiteness and precision in this 
area have been impossible even for the 
courts,” said Mr. Arnold in April, 
1938. ‘Business men have always 
found difficulty in determining the 
policy of the Department of Justice.” 

“Application of the various antt- 
trust acts today is not as clear as tt 
should be,” said Mr. Arnold in Au- 
gust, 1938. 

“In scarcely any of our present in- 
dustrial situations is the application of 
law clear,”’ said Mr. Arnold in Sep- 
tember, 1938. 

These conditions are intensified by 
recent events. 

Price policies, price differentials 
and price structures which heretofore 
have generally been regarded as fait 
are today sharply challenged by inter- 
pretations of the Robinson-Patman Act 
laid down in recent decisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
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For a long time, this ele- 


phant has been helping to 
sell TETLEY TEA. 


The “U-S” organization has 
repeatedly pictured him 
for counter, window, and 
floor duty. Because of his 
power to sell, he is pre- 
sented with enthusiasm by 
TETLEY salesmen, and 
given a royal welcome by 
chain stores, independents, 
and “super-markets.” He 
never forgets his duty—he 
sells anywhere. 


Perhaps we can develop 
or adapt a “trade figure’”— 
in the form of a display or 
floor merchandiser—to do 
Selling duty for your prod- 
ucts at the point-of-sale. 


This Elephant 


Doesnt Forget 


—__ 


TETLEY 


® AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


# ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC & PRINTING DIVISION 
*% DONALDSON THOGRAPHING DIVISION 
& ERIE LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING DIVISION 


* PALMER ADVERTISING SERVICE DIVISION 


elling “e Family — 


EVERYONE in the family holds an office in the 
home - so when you call, you must see them all —and sell 


them all—or you might wind up behind the eight ball. 


That’s why a smart suitor times his call to catch them all 
— why he stays home and gives everyone “the business” — 
and why we do the same — to clinch their business — for our 


advertisers. 


Ci i ee ee 


Selling Mother and her darling 
daughter 1s ducksoup for us —’cause 
we understand women —and, before 


member —one woman every minute 


SO, OF oo 


j 

/ 

} 
you give the old Bronx cheer—re- { Media Records 

j 

calls or writes us every day—during $ 

( 

j 


working hours. 


Why? Maybe it’s because they like 
our feafures— and we have 22 of ’em 


( 
i 
( 


— exclusively for women! 
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Selling the Family 
FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 


1939 Yearbook reveals 


that, in the Pittsburgh daily and Sunday 
field (3 papers) the Sun-Telegraph carried 


4,448,768 LINES 


of Department Store Advertising 


l 


We’re aces with Dad, too—for we give him 11 features on 
Business and Real Estate —6 on Politics and News —and 
16 on Sports! 


We also know what kids like -—and we give ’em the works 
— actually 40 topnotch comics—8 games and contests— 8 
features on Movies and Hollywood! 

Add 3 features on Bridge and Stamps—3 on Music and 
Art—3 on Radio—2 on Fiction and 
Reviews—2 on Gardening—26 on 
miscellaneous —like Ripley and Win- 
chell—and you get an eye-popping 
total of 150 special features —in ad- 
dition to foremost news and fearless 
editorials! 


No wonder we're selling the family! 


eee ee ee eee ree! 


No wonder we assure full reader- 
ship— that means full value in ad- 


“Something Has Happened in Pittsburgh" vertising! 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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various Circuit Courts of Appeals. 

Indictment, criminal prosecution, 
fine and imprisonment are penalties 
which may at the Attorney General's 
option be invoked under Section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Since jast September the first line 
shock troops in the Government's at- 
tack on sudden raises in prices have 
been the Attorney General’s Anti- 
Trust Division. 

This Division has quadrupled its 
staff since 1937, and recently it an- 
nounced that while price raises have 
occurred in certain industries where 
there have been no investigations and 
prosecutions, low prices have con- 
tinued in a number of industries where 
there have been investigations and 
prosecutions. 


Must Justify Price Raises 


Unless an industry wants to invite 
Grand Jury investigations and crimi- 
nal prosecutions, it must take care that 
in the present emergency its price 
raises do not go beyond the justifica- 
tion afforded by its factual data. 

Factual data that are complete, up- 
to-date and capable of meeting the 
most rigorous economic and legal scru- 
tiny ought to be in hand and at all 
times available to an industry before 
it indulges in any price raises in this 
emergency. 

What are, and what are not, eco- 
nomic and legal factual data which 
will be convincing to the Anti-Trust 
Division are questions which the Di- 
vision has recently stated must be an- 
swered differently in different indus- 
tries. 

Materials and standards for answer- 
ing these questions may be discerned 
by those who take the trouble to study 
and comprehend the viewpoint of the 
present Anti-Trust Division, and to 
this subject those who are responsible 
for directing the course of American 
business should devote their best at- 
tention throughout the present emer- 
gency. 

Last month the Supreme Court con- 
demned as ‘price-fixing’ and there- 
fore outside the “rule of reason’’ and 
unlawful every form of concerted ac- 
tion among business men having the 
purpose and effect of ‘“‘raising, de- 
pressing, fixing, pegging or stabilizing 
the price of a commodity,” even 
though such concerted action had been 
acquiesced in and informally urged by 
various Government officials, and was 
undertaken to remove a harmful or de- 
structive industrial condition, and 
comprised no agreement or under- 
standing about prices, but left every- 
body free to compete on prices. 

Elimination of so-called competi- 
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tive evils is no legal justification,” said 
the Supreme Court. 


“Fairer competitive prices, it is 

claimed, resulted,’’ continued the Su- 
preme Court. ‘But such defense is 
typical of the protestations usually 
made in price-fixing cases. Ruinous 
competition, financial disaster, evils of 
price-cutting and the like appear 
throughout our history as ostensible 
justifications for price-fixing. 
Any combination which tampers with 
price structures is engaged in an un- 
lawful activity. Even though the 
members of the price-fixing group 
were in no position to control the mar 
ket, to the extent that they raised, 
lowered, or stabilized prices they 
would be directly interfering with the 
free play of market forces. 

“Though employes of the Govern- 
ment,’ the Supreme Court continued, 
“may have known of those programs 
and winked at them or tacitly ap- 
proved them, no immunity would have 
thereby been obtained. Other- 
wise national policy on such grave and 
important issues as this would be de- 
termined not by Congress nor by those 
to whom Congress had delegated au- 
thority, but by virtual volunteers.” 


Will Cooperation Be Allowed? 


Almost any cooperative effort among 
business men may to some extent and 
in some degree have the purpose and 
effect of “raising, depressing, fixing, 
pegging or stabilizing the price of a 
commodity,” and therefore some in- 
teresting questions are here presented. 

Can business men safely cooperate 
with one another in trade association 
activities, industrial self-regulations 
and business practice codes, which 
heretofore have been assumed to be 
within the “rule of reason,” when 
such activities, regulations and codes 
to some extent and in some degree 
may have the purpose and effect of 
“raising, depressing, fixing, pegging 
or stabilizing the price of a commod 
ity’? 

Can business men safely join with 
one another in selling agency con 
tracts, patent license agreements and 
other contractual arrangements, which 
heretofore have been assumed to be 
within the “rule of reason,” when 
such contracts, agreements and ar- 
rangements to some extent and in some 
degree may have the purpose and ef 
fect of “raising, depressing, fixing, 
pegging or stabilizing the price of a 
commodity” ? 

Can business men, in advance of ob- 
taining express immunity from Con- 
gress, safely cooperate with one an- 


other under national defense programs 


now being pushed by the National De- 


fense Council and Advisory Commis- 
sion, when such cooperation to some 
extent and in some degree may have 
the purpose and effect of “raising, de- 
pressing, fixing, pegging or stabiliz- 
ing the price of a commodity’? 

Can business men, in advance of 
obtaining express immunity from Con- 
gress, safely cooperate with an another 
in programs for price reduction or 
stabilization which are now being 
urged by the Attorney General's Anti- 
Trust Division, when such cooperation 
to some extent and in some degree 
may have the purpose and effect of 
“raising, depressing, fixing, pegging 
or stabilizing the price of a commod- 
ity ¢ 


No More “Rule of Reason” 


Business men and Government offi- 
cials have for years depended upon the 
‘rule of reason’ for the functioning 
of innumerable essential business and 
governmental relationships, but this is 
now curtailed by the Supreme Court's 
ruling that ‘Congress has not left with 
us any such choice.’ 

Without the “rule of reason’’ or 
some other form of flexibility, the 
Sherman Act as now interpreted by 
the Supreme Court spells economic 
chaos for many industries which are 
essential today in the American econ- 
omy. 

This seems to be sensed by the Su- 
preme Court, for last month in two 
decisions the Court coupled its rejec- 
tion of judicial flexibility under the 
“rule of reason’’ with its endorsement 
of administrative flexibility under 
statutes in which Congress has pro- 
vided for lifting: “the ban of the Sher- 
man Act”’ after ‘scrutiny and approval 
of designated public representatives.” 

Coming from the Supreme Court, 
this endorsement will undoubtedly in- 
spire legislative proposals for lifting 
“the ban of the Sherman Act’ in par- 
ticular cases after ‘‘scrutiny and ap- 
proval” by some specially appointed 
administrative agency, Or some speci- 
ally empowered executive official, or 
some other ‘designated public repre- 
sentative.” 


Epiror'’s Note: Current activities of the 
Department of Justice, and recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, make it fairly cer- 
tain that most corporations and trade asso- 
ciations will feel the impact of changes in 
the enforcement and interpretation of the 
Sherman Act. Any move which changes 
price policies and price levels upsets any 
equilibrium which now exists between in- 
dustries and between competitors in a given 
industry. Because the subject is so im- 
portant to marketing men, the editors of 
SM are planning a series of comprehen- 
sive articles on the subject, to be devel- 
oped in collaboration with Mr. Montague. 
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New Products and Markets 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


~~ technical journals, bankers, company reports ml 


Many have visualized the airplane as 
ultimately replacing the automobile as 
the common vehicle of transportation 
in the American home, and the busi- 
ness drive for “a plane in every fam- 
ily’’ may not be as far off as some 
think. In this connection, note that 
a helicopter which can take off and 
land easily in the average Ameri- 
can back yard has been developed in 
the Vought-Sikorsky Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. It is powered 
by a 75-horsepower flivverplane motor, 
can hover motionless and move easily 
in any direction—sideways, forward or 
backward. 

. ee 

According to John H. Gellert, plant 
manager of American Casting Service, 
Watertown, Wis., a new process has 
been perfected by which processed 
charcoal as a substitute for coke 
could be produced from wood waste, 
sawdust, tree tops and stumps, of 
which the Northwestern United States 
has perhaps 50,000,000 tons a year. 

* * # 


The lumber industry may be facing 
the most revolutionary invention in 
years—a scissors machine for “bit- 
ing” through fairly large trees. 
The product, operating two large 
blades, is used with a tractor, and is 
said to do the equivalent work of 200 
woodchoppers. 

es s 

Coin-operated movies for restau- 
rants and waiting rooms are ex- 
pected to spread fast throughout the 
country, since at least 12 companies are 
preparing to introduce them. Two 
companies, Phonovision Corp. of 
America and Movietrola Corp. recently 
exhibited their machines, which show 
newsreels, playlets, etc. 

* * * 

Radically new for landscape garden- 
ing and agriculture is a glass wool 
which prevents soil erosion and 
speeds plant growth. Not only do 
they fortify steep banks, but the glass 
fibers may be made from. invigorating 
minerals at first protecting the plant 
and later being absorbed by it. Patent 
is assigned to Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. 

i 

A new, low-priced, healthful drink 
is apple-milk, invented by scientists 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Skim milk is mixed with a form of 
apple pulp, and the product is reported 
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to cost (including packaging) around 
a cent a pound. 
* ok * 

One of the commonest mistakes in 
automobile driving — inadvertently 
leaving on the emergency brake—may 
be corrected by Ellery Co.’s (Akron, 
Ohio) new brake alarm. 

2 

Orange farmers may find a way 
around the annually expensive frost 
bugaboo through a new variety of 


navel orange tree having a ripening 
period from April to September in 
contrast to the current December to 
May season. The new tree will also 
lengthen the orange season. Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., has 
been assigned the patent. 
* * 

The equivalent of north daylight at 
any time, long an experimental objec- 
tive in the lighting industry, is said to 
be found in the Analyte, a new color- 
matching lamp developed by Color 
Analysts, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. The 
objective is reported achieved by a 
combination of tubular incandescent 
and gaseous-discharge lamps. 

. ¢ @ 

A further stride in increasing Amer- 

ica’s independence in metals has been 


Se 
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--- ONE MILLION STRONG! 
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made in Vanadium Corp.'s newly dis- 
covered group of alloys called 
“Grainal.” These alloys, containing 
vanadium, titanium and aluminum, can 
be made from ores mined in the 
United States. 

x * * 

Large-screen television is in active 
preparation and is expected to be in- 
troduced by Radio Corp. of America 
this Summer. Equipment for recep- 
tion on 9-by-12-feet screens will be in- 
stalled in movie theaters. 

* * #* 

The South hopes to be eaten into 
prosperity through the invention of a 
Dallas chef (Prosper A. Ingels)— 
cotton ice cream. Fundamentally, 
this product is similar to orthodox ice 
cream, difference being that its base is 


cottonseed meal and it contains cotton- 
seed oil instead of butterfat. 
* * * 

Fireproof glass fiber awnings— 
non-rotting and non-mildewing—are 
one of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp.'s latest products. Neckties, 
and lampshades are some other prod- 
ucts made with glass fiber. 

* * * 

The Box Shop, Inc., of New Haven, 
has a new transparent package 
made of tough, rigid Monsanto Vue- 
pak plastic which permits viewing the 
product and advertising messages in- 
side the package. For the cigarette 
industry the “Vuepak Cigarette Case” 
has been devised. 


Maintenance of weedless areas will 
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be made easier by du Pont’s new weed 
killer. It has a base of ammonium 
sulfamate, is non-poisonous and non- 
inflammable. 

* * * 

A fellowship is being subsidized by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. at the Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh, for the pur- 
pose of developing light structural 
plastics and molding processes for 
aircraft fabrication. 

x * # 


Still further broadening of the fast- 
growing use of plywood is expected 
from Speedwall Co.’s (Seattle) new 
Jumbo Panel which comes in sizes up 
to 8 by 20 feet, making possible large 
room walls or other sections without 
crack or joint. 

* «2 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.'s Hercu- 
lite is said to have four times the 
strength of ordinary plate glass and is 
unusually flexible. It is expected to 
have extensive application in portholes 
of ships, theater and office building 
doors, floorings, tabletops, fireplace 
screens, etc. 

-_ - 


The nothing-to-throw-away theme in 
merchandising finds a new wrinkle in 
Continental Fruit Co.’s (Chicago) new 
Fruitainer, which contains jellies, 
marmalades, etc., and itself is edible 
since its entire shell is made of a can- 
died orange or grapefruit. 

. = 


A specially designed addressing 
machine has been developed by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. pro- 
viding maximum efficiency on work 
where a limited number of repeat 
mailings to the same names does not 
warrant the use of plates or stencils. 

* * & 

The war economy has resulted in 
Italian invention of a midget car 
which it is claimed gets 165 miles to 
a gallon of gas, and when it runs out 
of gas can go for seven more hours on 
an emergency battery. For a real 
emergency, moreover, the car has foot 
pedals. 

* * * 

New markets may be developed as 
a result of the important experiments 
of Dr. Henry S. Simms, of the College 
of Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia 
University, along lines of prolonging 
the life span. 

* €¢ @ 

Among new mineral products add- 
ing to the wealth of the state of Utah 
is Gilsonite, a black, dried oil ore, 
used in the manufacture of products 
such as paints, roofing materials, 
phonograph records and road mate- 
rials. 

PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
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Film Tells How Bank Loans to 


Farmers Rebuilt a Community 


The Southern Agriculturist is sponsoring this remarkable dramati- 


zation, in color, of the way in which a small town banker made 


prosperous citizens out of one-crop, poverty-ridden farmers. 


HE Southern Agriculturist, of 

Nashville, Tenn., circulation 

approximately 954,000, brought 

a remarkable story to the North 
late in May. It came in the form of a 
full-color motion picture film, with 
sound, entitled ‘Four Pillars of In- 
come.” It told how C. W. (Bill) 
Bailey, president of the First National 
Bank, of Clarksville, Tenn., with the 
cooperation of leading business men 
and farmers of the community had 
worked to bring a new kind of pros- 
perity to the countryside. 

It is a story of how a bank, having 
faith in its people, accomplished some 
amazing things with the use of money 
at a time when many banks throughout 
the nation were hugging their cash 
and suffering fears. The loans of the 
First National Bank, of Clarksville, in 
recent years have run like this: 


Year Number of Loans 
1944 ; ee 4.915 
1945 ; 6,005 
193460 . ; ; ' 7,103 
1947 aa P , 8,500 
1938 . ; ~e» 9,345 
1939 - se. 12.954 


Loans on Character 


These loans represent a replacement 
of income from $1,000,000 formerly 
invested in U. S. government bonds. 
The bank charges only 6% per annum, 
discount rate, and rebates a part of 
that on loans repaid within the limit. 
Between 50 and 60% of these loans 
are “name” loans. That means that 
they are, in effect, character loans. 

The story of the rebuilding of agri- 
culture in the Clarksville area was told 
in the Southern Agriculturist in its 
June issue. A story of it, built from 
the banker's viewpoint, appeared re- 
cently in the magazine, Baking. The 
American Magazine will tell it again 
in an early issue. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. has thought so 
well of it that it has used the story in 
paid advertising display. Originally 
the First National Bank made the film 
with the sole idea of showing it to 
farmers in its own community to fur- 
ther persuade them that they could 


{ te! 


profit more by extending the program. 

The Southern Agriculturist, discov- 
ering the work and the film, borrowed 
it and brought it north. It was shown 
to a selected group in Chicago on May 
22 and to another in Detroit on May 
23. B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., publisher of 
the Southern Agriculturist, and W. D. 
Meacham, an officer of the bank, ac- 
companied it. The story it tells is how 
a bank, through education and loans, 
helped a one-crop, tobacco growing 
countryside make itself over through 
the introduction of farm crops, sheep 
and cattle, hogs and poultry. It tells 
how neglected fields became rich in 
wheat and clovers. 


The Banker and the Bulls 


The story of Banker Bill Bailey's 
discovery of wealth in his own back 
yard begins back in 1918. Oddly 
enough, it started with a card file of 
the names of farmers who, he thought, 
could be entrusted with loans. Evolu- 
tion came slow at first. The real start 
began in 1935 when the bank pur- 
chased 50 pure bred Hereford bulls. 
These were placed on farms in the 
surrounding country. All a farmer had 
to do to get one was to promise to 
keep it two years and to let it stand 
service for his neighbors’ cows. The 
bank retained title in the bull. Later 
the bank, to invigorate the herds more, 
bought Hereford cows and calves in 
Texas and sold them to farmers on 
the same terms. 

Then, in 1937, the bank sponsored 
a tour that carried 63 farmers to the 
bluegrass country around Lexington, 
Ky., where lies one of the finest sheep 
raising districts in the world. After 
the tour the bank brought 500 Mon- 
tana crossbred ewes to Clarksville and 
placed them among farmers. The re- 
sults were so happy that the next year 
1,700 more yearling ewes were brought 
in, and last year 750 more. 

The local Chamber of Commerce 
early took hold of the idea, farm 
agents threw their hats into the ring, 
and 4-H club boys got enthusiastic. 
Cow-and-calf projects were organized. 
Business men _ backed the whole 


scheme. Year before last the first 
Cumberland Beef Cattle Show was 
held and attracted 150 entries to the 
Clarksville stockyards. 

The farmers had their lesson im- 
pressed upon them when disease struck 
the tobacco fields in 1938. Then many 
of them realized that the ‘‘Four Pillars 
of Income” plan had saved their farms 
and their homes, 

The film, made without the use of 
professionals, takes the watcher to 
scores of prosperous farms. It has 
been shown in more than 50 rural 
school houses in the country surround- 
ing Clarksville. As many as 600 per- 
sons have attended a single showing. 
In the film they see familiar scenes— 
the more prosperous farmers of their 
communities—their cattle, their sheep, 
their hogs and poultry and their fields 
standing rich in wheat and clover be- 
side full barns. 


Few Sour Notes 


The moral it tells is that they, if 
they will try, can go and do likewise. 
Their bank is there to help them. The 
bank makes no inspection. If they 
have sufficient character, in the minds 
of the bank’s officers, their names are 
in that card file. The suggestion is 
that it is well worth while to build a 
good name and earn the confidence of 
the bank. Amazingly few loans, Mr. 
Meacham commented, turn sour. 

The beneficial effect upon the retail 
business in and around Clarksville has 
been tremendous. Sheep and cattle re- 
quire fences. Wheat and hay crops 
mean the purchase of farm machinery. 
Electrification projects have been start- 
ed in the rural districts. These mean 
power equipment, refrigerators and 
other labor-saving devices and gadgets. 
With money, the farmers have been 
building new barns and houses. They 
have purchased quantities of paint. 
The boys and girls are thinking more 
of schools, especially agricultural 
schools. 

Here is the seed of something that 
well might spread throughout the na- 
tion. The thrill of the picture is that 
it was started by a small-city banker 
who thought, probably, somewhat bet- 
ter than he realized. The Southern 
Agriculturist discovered the achieve- 
ment and is spreading the story over 4 
wide front. 

After viewing the film it is the 
opinion of SM that every farm papef 
editor in the nation should see tt, 
every country banker and every back- 
ward farmer. Perhaps everyone ought 
to see it. For constructive human intef- 
est it makes a piker of most Hollywood 
productions, 
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THE NEW Wictaphme bamer 


TRIM AS A YACHT ... TO SMOOTH THE COURSE OF YOUR BUSINESS DAY 


Everywhere the new Dictaphone Cameo is exciting favorable 
comment. Such compactness ... such flowing symmetry. 


It's an easy-to-look-at, easy-to-use masterpiece of design. 


No sooner does an idea take shape than this modern 
dictating machine records it for imamediate transcription. 
Your memos, notes and letters are on file and alibi-proof. 
They set action! 

LET YOUR SECRETARY TRY THE NEW DICTAPHONE 
CAMEO TRANSCRIBING MACHINE—worthy partner of this 
modern dictating machine. Smoothly satisfying is the work 
these machines do.in an atmosphere of dignity and efficiency. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporatio 
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They bring you quick release from néedless confusion. 

Try the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Tran- 
scribing Machines at our expense ... without any obligation 
to you. Simply fill in the coupon below . . . mail it today! 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New Yo 
In Canada Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 


Send me the Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and 
Transcribing Machines 


I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


of Dictating Machines and essories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied, 


“Highbrow” Radio Program Does 


Double Job for California Utility 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. wanted to build good will for itself as 


an institution and to foster demand for gas, electricity and appli- 


ances. An experimental two-hour air concert, with commercials 


held to a minimum, clicked solidly. It’s permanent now. 


N ADVERTISING, as in other 
fields, sometimes the most signi- 
ficant discoveries are made by ac- 
cident. In a sense, this was the ex- 

perience of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., which serves Northern California 
with natural gas and electricity. 

Very tentatively and with little con- 
fidence that it would do much for it, 
this company a short time ago started 
to sponsor a two-hour program of clas- 
sical music every evening over station 
KYA, San Francisco. It took over the 
program, known as “The Evening 
Concert,” which had become familiar 
to radio listeners as a sustaining pro- 
gram, on a 13-week experimental basis. 

The immediate enthusiasm of the 
response actually startled the sponsor. 
It was deluged with hundreds of let- 
ters of appreciation. Programs of the 
concerts which had to be called for at 
the offices of the utility in various 
cities had to be doubled in quantity, 
so heavy was the demand. At the end 
of the test period, P G & E hastened 
to sign up for the whole of 1940, and 
at this writing it is still thoroughly 
satisfied with what the program is do- 
ing for it. 


Sell by Indirection 


A utility such as P G & E has to 
sell itself and its products. Because 
of widespread agitation in favor of 
public ownership of utilities, the first 
of these is a major consideration, but 
all big business labors under this ne- 
cessity to gain good will at the same 
time that it is selling its wares. Its 
approach has been to promote its own 
interests by promoting the business of 
related or subsidiary or affiliated en- 
terprises, primarily, of course, the sale 
of all manner of gas and electric goods 
and appliances. The company realizes 
that every such appliance that is pur- 
chased increases the demand for its 
own products, Most of its advertising, 
therefore, is indirect rather than di- 
rest, and the radio program is no 
exception. 

Known as the “P G & E Evening 
Concert,” it is broadcast every evening 
from 8 to 10 p.m. over Station KYA, 
which reaches the bulk of the popula- 
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tion served by the company. The pro- 
grams are planned exactly like a sym- 
phony series, with a ‘guest artist’’ fea- 
tured on each evening’s program. The 
music is, of course, recorded. The 
musical standards are high, with a 
good balance being struck between 
traditiorial and more modern music, 
and occasional offerings of ultra-mod- 
ern, 

What has brought forth the loudest 
praise from the most listeners is that 
during the entire two-hour broadcast 
only three commercials are interjected, 
and these are very brief. Realizing 
that on a cultural program frequent 
repetition of commercials, or commer- 
cials that jar the listener, are apt to be 
resented, the company has bent all its 
ingenuity to have the advertising in 
as good taste as possible. 

Depending on the season and time 


Bars and package stores are supplied this 
point-of-sale display by Carstairs Bros. 
Distilling Co., New York, with the hope 
that customers will start singing “The 


Bird in a Gilded Cage.” In stores the 
sign says, “Take this bird home.” An 
invisible wire keeps the bottle upright. 


. of year, the commercials draw atten- 


tion to (1) adequate and esthetic 
lighting as an aid to more cultured 
living; (2) safe, inexpensive, effort- 
less heating to promote comfort in the 
home; (3) modern appliances in the 
kitchen and throughout the house; 
(4) the hot water heater’s contribu- 
tion to civilization; (5) refrigeration, 
etc. All of these one- or two-minute 
commercials are so carefully worded 
as to fit in with the listener's enjoy- 
ment of the modern aids to cultural 
living that he is fortunate enough to 
possess; or to awaken subtly his desire 
to have more of them. 

Because those who sit at home in 
the evenings listening to good music 
are likely to be people who appreciate 
the advantages of a convenient home 
life, there is no discrepancy between 
P G & E’s messages and the mood in 
which the listener finds himself. Un- 
doubtedly this accounts for much of 
the success of the concert program in 
winning public approval, and the 
amount of good will it is generating 
for the company. 


“Commercials” Don’t Jolt 


Commercial announcements in the 
broadcasts follow the regular sales 
programs being conducted by the com- 
pany’s sales department. A campaign 
of some kind is always under way. The 
current one is the automatic gas hot 
water heater promotion. During the 
warmer months, the electric range will 
be featured. In mid-Summer, installa- 
tion of heating equipment at a dis- 
count will be the theme. 

Al Joy, advertising manager for 
PG&E, says: ‘After the enthusiastic 
interest evinced by the public, we are 
thoroughly sold on this type of radio 
program as a supplementary form of 
advertising to our newspaper, maga- 
zine, billboard, dealer display, sticker, 
and other media. All indications are 
that this interest, increasing tremen- 
dously, was not just a flash-in-the-pan. 

“When we first went on the air 
with our concert, we had 5,000 pro- 
grams printed for distribution to list- 
eners. We did not offer to mail these 
programs, but invited listeners to ask 
for them at our San Francisco and Bay 
area offices. To our surprise, the entire 
printing of 5,000 copies was exhausted 
in a short time and subsequent pro- 
grams were printed in quantities of 
five, six, seven, eight, and finally 9,000 
copies. The May program of 9,000 
copies was exhausted eight days after 
issue and it will be necessary to print 
10,000’ of the next program, When 
that many persons take the trouble to 

(Continued on page 55) 
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IT’S BETTER PICKIN’S, 
PIETRO, WHEN YA 
PICK THE 


VITAL SPOTS! 


There’s better pickin’s for you at 
these 15 VITAL SPOTS! 


For results... for reaching homes with buy- 
ing power... put your campaign on these 
15 vital stations completely programmed by 
NBC. Their current spot and locai business is 
breaking all records. April 1940 was 36% 
over April 1939. The first four months of 1940 
soared 34% over the same period last year. 
Use one, use all, and you'll see the proof in 
profits for yourself. For these are the vital spots 
—the spots that reach the people who buy. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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All the scenic beauties of war-torn Europe have their counterparts here 
then some. Here Barron’s shows those European spots transplanted into the American scene. 


to which one might truthfully add, and 


Among the several 


reasons for expecting 1940 to be the biggest year on record for domestic travel is the fact that wars abroad 
America First.” 


Six Billion Dollar Travel Budget 


make it necessary to “See 


Creates Unique Marketing Problem 


1940 will be America’s biggest domestic travel year, with 


nine cents out of every dollar of income being spent for 


recreational travel. 


Where the people go and how much 


they spend are told here in text, tables and Pictographs. 


T used to be said of wise adver- 

tisers that they advertised to peo- 

ple where they /ive, Today that 

dictum has to be amended to read, 
“Advertise to people where they live 
and where they ave,” for papa and 
mamma and the children live at home 
only part of the year. 

Forty-hour and five-day weeks, va 
cations with pay for all types of work- 
ers, plus better roads, more and better 
cars, improved and cheaper transpor- 
tation facilities of all kinds, the war 
in Europe, have combined to increase 
domestic vacation travel and to spread 
it out more evenly throughout the year 
and throughout the states. 

Today the average American spends 
nine cents out of every dollar on recre- 
ational travel. 

The retail value of the tourist busi- 
ness in 1939 was $5,808,821,000, or 
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8.6% of the nation’s total income. 

This means $47 per capita, or nearly 
one dollar a week. It’s bg business. 
In California tourist dollars are second 
only to oil dollars, and they exceed 
agricultural dollars by a ratio of 541 
to 500. In Michigan, state authorities 
claim that tourist revenue is second in 
volume only to that of Michigan 
manufacturing. 

In hundreds of communities pros- 
perity is wholly dependent on the 
tourist trade, and ‘‘good times’’ for 
entire states are tied up with the re- 
sort business. It is New England's fast- 
est-growing industry. It is the big 
“cash crop” of vast regions. There’s a 
saying that the tourist crop is worth 
all the rice in Louisiana and all the 
spuds in Maine. The tourist trade 
enables 18% of all Minnesota farmers 
to sell some of their produce during 


the Summer direct to tourists. Of all 
Minnesota retailers queried, 73% re- 
ported their business increased during 
the tourist season. 

In this issue SALES MANAGEMENT 
presents through text and illustrations, 
including the complete four-page sec- 
tion of Marketing Pictographs, a com- 
prehensive state picture of the tour- 
ist dollar—where it is spent, how 


much, the relative importance of the: 


tourist dollar to the total income, 
et cetera. 

The value of the 1940 tourist dol- 
lar may run as high as $6,680,000,000, 
Or a 159% increase over 1939, The 
South this Winter and Spring had an 
increase even greater than that, but 
since the full effect of the war abroad 
is still to be measured in terms of our 
economic well-being this year, it 
seems best to be cautious and to set 
the 1940 recreational tourist dollar at 
somewhere between 534 and 634 bil- 
lions of dollars. 

All tourist records for Florida, the 
Guif Coast, the Southwest and South- 
ern California and Hawaii were broken 
this Winter. And just try to get pas- 
sage on an Alaskan boat this Summer! 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Travel Bu 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, and designed 


by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Source: United States 


is expected 


amounted to $5,808,821,000 or nearly 9 cents out of 
in 1940. Here is how the travel dollars were divided 

by states, the figures covering the total amount spent 
in the state by residents and non-residents combined. 


Last year’s retail expenditures for recreational travel 
every dollar of national income.A gain of 15% 
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This is an Advertisement (ADGRAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


WHAT IS THIS “MIDDLE CLASS” MARKET 


ee 


af 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL “MIDDLE CLASS’ FAMILIES FARMERS 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers . 


The “Middle Class” Market consists of over 15 million families in which the prin- 
cipal income is derived from either wage earner or clerical occupations. This group 
receives over 40% of the total national income and exceeds all other groups in 


the consumption of foods and durable (household) goods. 


Our incomes during the past decade have been so completely reshuffled, it is no 
longer possible to parallel specific income groups with types of advertising media. 
In reanalyzing the markets reached by leading magazines, it was discovered that 
screen and romance type magazines concentrated their circulations among ‘middle 
class” homes. These magazines attract this particular type of reader regardless of 
income and, by the same token, other types of magazines fail to reach this impor- 


tant market to any great extent. / 


THE MIDDLE CLASS MARKET DOMINATES ALL INCOME LEVELS 


INCOME OF $2000 AND OVER (5 OUT OF 10 ARE “MIDDLE CLASS’’ FAMILIES) 


His His Mita Hts Hs Hy os 


INCOME OF $1000 TO $2000 (6 OUT OF 10 ARE ' a CLASS"’ FAMILIES) 


iui Hin bie Hi ef 


INCOME UNDER $1000 (5 OUT OF 10 ARE “‘MIDDLE CLASS"’ FAMILIES) 


The three leading screen and romance magazines making up the Modern Group 
offer you a vital entrée into this mighty “Middle Class” Market. More than any 
other group, national advertisers are using Modern Magazines to sell the middle 
classes of America. Check today and see that your product is exposed to this 
active mass of buyers. MODERN MAGAZINES (Modern Screen — Screen 
Romances — Modern Romances), 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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IN THOUSANDS 


IN MILLIONS 


TRAVEL HABITS HAVE CHANGED 


It used to be that a place was a Summer resort - - or it was a Winter resort. Today the Northern 
Summer resorts feature snow sports in the Winter, while Southern resorts develop new Summer - 
attractions. For example, many people continue to think of Southern California only as a Winter 
resort, but cold figures prove that there are more Summer visitors, and that they spend more money. 
PICTOGRAPH By * 
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IMPORTANCE OF RECREATIONAL TRAVEL TO EACH STATE 


How the travel income compares with total income, in percentage 
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The best general index to living standards 
and economic buy-levels is found in the 
homes people occupy —the rentals they 
pay. Here, then, is the major measure for 
advertisers anywhere. On this, marketing 


experts agree. 


In the New York area the World-Telegram 
has definite facts and figures on its entire 
readership, based on its known, located 
and rental-evaluated reader response .. . 


founded upon a full 40% cross-section. 


Scientifically sound as to method, with re- 
sults verified by five nationally known re- 
search organizations through a series of 
all-sections checks, the World-Telegram’s 
Block-by-Block Analysis of New York is 
immediately valuable to anyone interested 


in selling the New York trading area. 


In so complex a market as New York, im- 


agine being able to route direct or dealer 
salesmen so as to cover only these sectors 
wherein you KNOW your prospects are 
economically able to buy! Imagine being 
able to pre-figure your sales potential, 
whatever your product may be -regard- 
less of price class! Imagine being quickly 
able to ascertain present product accept- 
ance ... Or expansion possibilities ... or 
the replacement market! Imagine the value 
of knowing beforehand the advalue of 
your prospects — their responsiveness, the 
economic stratum in which they bracket. 
as measured by the rentals they pay! 
x * * 

Block-by-Block is rapidly gaining national 
recognition for what it is: an analytical 
survey which provides advertisers with a 
KNOWN guide to the economic worth of 


New York Market families. 


VERIFICATION 


ROSS-FEDERAL RESEARCH CORP. ° FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKET RESEARCH CORP. OF AMERICA * HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU ° DANIEL STARCH 


These five leading research organizations 
verified the World-Telegram’s Block-by- 
Block Analysis through 25,456 completed 
interviews in various representative areas 


of the New York Market... (an 85.3% 


actual census!) In these areas “Block-by- 
Block” showed a World-Telegram reader- 
ship of 8,496. The independent research 
checks showed 8,555 . . . a variation of but 
59—an accuracy factor of 99 31-100%! 


~New York World - lelegram 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HOW THE TRAVEL DOLLAR IS DIVIDED 


The average dollar in the nearly 6-billion dollar total 
for recreational travel is split about as follows: 


CONFECTIONERY STORES, ROADSIDE STANDS 


(ice cream, soft drinks, candy, gum, smokes) RETAIL STORES -- 
AT HOME AND AWAY 
TRANSPORTATION (sports clothes and 
INCIDENTALS (by rail, air, bus, taxi) equipment, camera supplies, 
(newspapers, food, | , etc, 
rab THEATERS AND AMUSEMENTS od, luggage, etc, 
t cards, etc. 
cen eee SASOUNE SEATIONS RESTAURANTS AND CAFES 
i J HOTEL AND CAMP T 
3¢ 5 7 9 12¢ 17¢ 22¢ 25¢ 
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PICTOGRAPH By Source: Babson's Reports, April |, 1940 
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1939 TRAVEL EXPENDITURES AS % OF POPULATION 


Example: Rhode Island has .75% of nation’s retail travel 
expenditures, and .56% of population, or ratio of 134 


105 TO 129 


[] 85 


UNDER 85 


TO 104 


Sources: United States Travel Guree 
ee and_1020 Cancuc of Daculatic 


You can catehem on the fly in Minnesota 


$150,000,000 to spend 


~~ a , 
4 and it’s all bonus market 
4 (* 7, 


ry 
DP his summer your customers will be on the move...in America. 


— 4, Do you know how many of them are on their way to Minnesota’s 
10,000 lakes and its air-conditioned forests right now? 


e Y, Ten thousand are in Minneapolis for the International Kiwanis 
Convention. Thirty thousand will come to St. Paul next month 


for the St. Paul Open Golf Tournament. And by July 20th a 


half a million of them will be here for the ten-day Minneapolis 


Aquatennial, the largest summer festival of its kind. 


Y 


These are just the “plus” attractions. By October, over 
1,500,000 summer visitors will have come to Minneapolis... 
* to see... and to spend over $150,000,000 here. 

How can you catch them? Whether they’re fishing, golfing, 
touring, or playing in the Twin Cities, the best way to keep 
your message before them is by radio. And that means WCCO. 

WCCO is the only Twin City station that covers the whole 
State. It’s the only Twin City station carrying a complete 
schedule of their favorite CBS broadcasts. It’s the only 
= Minnesota station to have its schedule of news broad- 

casts posted in the lodges and cabins of 2,000 Minne- 
sota resorts. In fact, WCCO is the only station that 
can do a thorough job of selling your product to 


this roving, vacationing, buying population dur- 


ing the next three months. 
a They’re on the move now. So catch them and sell them 
—through their portables, their car radios, their hotel and resort 


radios — while they’re playing and listening to— 


1 
WI I) 50,000 WATTS WHERE IT COUNTS THE MOST 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL. Owned and operated by the 


Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio 
Sales: New York * Chicago + St. Louis + Detroit 


Charlotte, North Carolina + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


15, 
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PER CAPITA DIVISION OF RECREATIONAL TRAVEL DOLLAR 


Combined expenditures of residents and non-residents, divided by population 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Sales Managimint 


Source U.S. Travel Bureau Estimates 


for 193 39, and 1930 U.S Census 
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RECREATIONAL ADVERTISING PAYS 


State, communities and private groups will invest 5 million dollars this year to attract travelers who will spend 
about 6 billion dollars for vacation trips. This is an advertising cost of 12th of I per cent. 
The profit coming to a state from advertising its recreational advantages is exemplified by Wisconsin, which 
starting in 1936 has spent about $70,000 annually in advertising. | 
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REVENUE RATIOS 


NON-RESIDENT FISHING LICENSES 


1935 — 
(BEFORE So 
ADVERTISING) 


1938 +73 : <8 
(3 YEARS OF _— SSS SES SS > 


ADVERTISING) 


SSS es 
GASOLINE TAXES 
1935 100 5 
(BEFORE 
ADVERTISING) 


1938 123 


(3 YEARS OF 
ADVERTISING) 
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Increased Revenues From Visitors’ Fishing Licenses alone 
a -ee __ paid the advertising bill, plus a profit of $77,105. 


$6,000,000.000 Travel 
Budget Creates Unique 


Marketing Problem 
(Continued from page 42) 


The two Fairs will again draw mil- 
lions of visitors from far-away points, 
and early indications point to better 
attendance than last year. 

Canada, although belligerent, is go- 
ing after our tourist trade aggressively, 
and has assured visitors that there will 
be no new restrictions. Owing to the 
favorable exchange rate, she can offer 
“One Vacation Day Free In Ten.” Or 
if you walk into a cigar store and lay 
down an American dollar bill, you'll 
get a Canadian dollar plus a ten-cent 
cigar. 


Four Spurs to Travel 


There are four reasons why the 
recreation trade may be 1940's _ In- 
dustry of the Year. 

1. This Aas to be “See America 
First” year. That phrase was first 
coined by the late Edward Bok in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. \t always was 
conceded to be a good slogan, but it 
remained for submarine attacks, air 
raids and various forms of blitzkriegs 
to give the phrase real punch. The 
$500,000,000 normally spent each 
year by American globe-trotters must 
this year be spent mainly at home. 

2. National income during the past 
twelve inonths has been approximately 
75 biilion dollars, the highest since 
1929. More money in workers’ pay 
envelops, more cash in farmers’ pock- 
ets, more dividends in investors’ ac- 
counis. spell only one thing 
Spending on recreation. 


more 


3. For years a steady trend toward 
sports and trips has been gathering 
momentum. Shorter work days and 
more leisure hours have developed 
both ilic desire and the capacity for 
more recreation. We have more au- 
tomobiles than ever before, cheaper 
and faster trains, the world’s greatest 
commercial aviation. 

_ 4. Instead of just the customary 
Summer vacation trip, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to take a number of short 
{tips in addition to one long one. 
Cheap transportation makes this posst- 
ble, and the year-’round inducements 
offered by many resorts is a tempting 
lure. , 

No one has attempted to strike a 
net travel balance’ for each state. In 


any given state some of its citizens 


Spend their vacations in other states 
(bui make big expenditures in their 


JUNE 15, 1940 


p eee 
THERES A DASH OF DETROIT 


Recoenizine the advantages of Hudson River hy- 
droelectric power at Troy, with its strategic location for 
rail, water and highway shipping, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany established its Green Island plant more than twenty ° 
years ago for making springs, bearings and radiators. 


Situated almost in the heart of Troy's A.B.C. City Zone, 
the Ford factory is a dash of Detroit, contributing to this 
metropolitan center's prosperity by providing jobs at high 
wages for hundreds of men. 


The Ford plant is one of many Troy Area employers of 
large forces of men. To sell not only these workers but the 
women and children who share their pay envelopes use 
The Record Newspapers, the city's sole dailies. Their in- 
tensive one-medium coverage, available for only 12c¢ per 
line, makes Troy New York State's lowest cost major 
market. 


a 


THE THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


vewsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 
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THE TROY RECORD CO. J. A. VIGER, 


Peak Travel Months by States 


No completely accurate table can be compiled for the division of the tourist travel year 
by months, but since 81% of the tourist travel is by automobile, the records of gasoline 
consumption are a fairly accurate index of tourist travel. The table below, compiled from 
gallonage figures gathered by the American Petroleum Institute, shows the ups and downs 
by months for the year 1937. In the formula, 100 equals average monthly consumption. 
Thus for Maine, the figure 62 in January means that gasoline consumption was 38% 
below the monthly average and the August figure of 153 means that in that month gasoline 
consumption was 53% above average. 

The four highest months are in bold-face type; the one biggest month in parentheses. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 62 62 7 
New Hampshire.... 68 68 | 8 


77 103 | 117 | 147 |\(153) 121 111 89 80 
) 79 | 103 | 116 | 146 |(148) 119 | 105 89 79 


Vermont — 66 | 65 | 75 | 72 | 98 | 116 | 140 |(143)| 125 | 121 | 95 | 84 
Massachusetts 74| 73 | 92| 95 | 106 | 114 |(123)| 118 | 108 | 106 | 97)| 94 
Rhode Island 73 81 96 96 | 109 | 110 | 121 |(122), 102 | 107 94 91 
Connecticut 76 75 89 94 | 107 | 111 |(124)| 117 | 110 | 105 97 | 95 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
109 |(124)| 120 | 111 | 105 96 91 


| | | 
New York...... 79| 73 | 88| 94 | 111 
New Jersey..... ; 78 74 92 | 98 109 | 110 |(122)) 115 | 108 | 101 97 | 96 
Pennsylvania. 77 76 | 90 | 96 | 108 | 110 1117) 114 | 111 | 106 | 100 | 95 
| | | } | | | 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL | | | | | 
Ohio..... g1 | 80| 94 | 101 | 106 | 110 |¢144)) 112 | 113 | 103 | 99 | 87 
Indiana...............| 74 | 72 | 100 | 100 | 111 | 443 |(116)| 111 | 115 | 103 | 102 | 83 
Illinoie............. 77 | 74| 91 | 96 | 114| 110 |(417)| 115 | 1114 | 108 | 100 | 87 
Michigan........ - 78 | 75 | 93 | 95 | 106 | 142 |(121)| 118 | 111 | 105 | 99 | 87 
Wisconsin........... 68 | 67 | 89 | 96 | 105 | 104 | 82 


107 | 116 26) 122 118 
| 


| 

| 

9 
60 | 90 | 107 (119) 

| 


| 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota.............| 60 | 57 | 86] 98 | 104 | 114 \c2e) 128 | 124 | 114 | 106 | 82 
lowa...... | 76 | | 116 | 115 | 112 | 118 | 104 | 105 | 78 
Missouri............ 79 | 77 | 93 | 100 | 103 | 10g | 113 |(116)| 113 | 107 | 102 | 90 
North Dakota. . | 44 | 29 | 82 | 131 | 119 | 114 | 126 (153)) 132 / 109 | 102 | 59 
South Dakota....... | 58 | 44 | 107 | 100 | 102 |(133)| 131 | 122 | 116 | 101 | 108 | 79 
Nebraska...... cevees-| 71 | 65 | 107 | 100 | 100 | 110 |(123)| 116 | 116 | 106 | 100 | 86 
ee pee 7 | 65 89 94 | 100 | 132 | (140) 131 | 117 | 96 | 86 | 80 

| } 

SOUTH ATLANTIC | | 
Delaware..............| 75 | 75 | 92] 97 | 109 | 142 |(126)| 120 | 112| 98] 92] 92 
Maryland. . 80 | 73 | 92 | 97 | 106 | 109 |(117)| 114 | 110 | 104 | 101 | 97 
District of Columbia....| g6 | 81 | 96 | 101 | 107 | 106 |(112)) 105 | 103 | 102 | 100 | 101 
Virginia........... | 79 | 74| 95 | 98 | 106 | 109 | 113 |(114)| 110 | 104 | 102 | 97 
West Virginia..... | 79 | 76| 105 | 87 | 106 | 444 | 113 |(117)| 114 | 105 | 98 | 88 
North Carolina..... 82 | 77 95 \(112)| 99 | 101 | 105 | 107 105 | 108 | 107 | 102 
South Carolina...... 87 | 84 | 103 | 99 | 102 | 101 |(108)} 106 | 102 | 104 | 102 | 101 
Georgia......... 87 | 85 | 103 | 98 | 100 | 101 |(109)| 108 | 104 | 102 | 101 | 103 
Florida............ 112 111 |(148)) 101 | 94 | 89 | 91 | 90| 86] 92) 101 | 115 

| | | | 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
Kentucky....... so | 81] 93 | 101 | 100 | 409 | 114 |(116)| 114 | 102 | 99| 92 
Tennessee......... g5 | 71 | 108 | 102| 88 | 417 | 111 |(117)| 103 | 99 | 107 | 92 
Alabama...... “ 85 86 | 99 | 98 | 104 | 100 |(110)) 109 | 105 105 | 101 99 
Miesiesippi......... 80 | 75 | 104 | 101 | 99 | 109 | 108 |(114)| 107 | 111 | 100 | 92 

| | 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas... so | 79 92 | 102 | 100 | 104 | 111 |(114)| 109 | 109 | 101 99 
Louisiana....... 87 83 | 94 | 97 | 102 | 101 | 106 | 106 105 |(107) 106 105 
Oklahoma..... 74 81 91 | 96 99 |(123)| 119 | 112 | 116 | 104 94 92 
i cwawn x 80 85 95 99 | 104 | 107 (111), 107 | 107 | 105 | 102 98 

MOUNTAIN 
Montana........ 58 54 | 80 | 116 | 109 | 117 | (138) 130 | 117 | 115 96 69 
Idaho..... ahs 53 | 51 | 76 | 90 | 112 | 117 | 126 |(142)| 129 | 121 | 101 82 
Wyoming....... 61 56 76 82 100 | 123 147 |(158), 119 108 95 75 
Colorado 76 69 92 95 | 106 | 113 | 127 |(130)) 112 | 103 96 81 
New Mexico... 77 | 79 | 99 | 96] 96 | 109 |(119)| 117 | 109 | 105 | 101 | 93 
Arizona . 86 87 | 100 | 101 | 99 | 107 | 104) 101 101 100 | 103 | (110) 
eee 67 69 88 | 95 | 104 | 115 |(125)| 122 | 116 | 108 | 102 89 
Nevada : 60 58 79 92 | 101 | 123 | 130 |(135)) 122 | 109 95 96 

PACIFIC 
Washington.... 62 64 99 97 | 108 | 111 | 126 |(428) 116 | 107 94 89 
Oregon... 63 | 62| 95| 94 | 112 | 110 | 127 |(132)| 118 | 112] 90| 85 
California 89 81 | 101 98 | 108 |(108), 105 | 108 | 105 | 100 97 | 100 

| | 
UNITED STATES 78 | 75| 94! 98 | 106 | 110 |(117)\ 116 | 111 105 | 100| 91 


home state befcre leaving); others 
spend all of their vacation money 
within the state. All states have con- 
siderable revenues accruing from out- 
of-state visitors, even when a large 
share of the visitors are hurrying 
through the state en route elsewhere. 

Some states estimate the spendings 
by cut-of-staters as compared with 
their own citizens. In New York last 
year the total recreational travel bill 
for residents and non-residents com- 
bined was 677 millions, Of this, 365 
millions, or 54%, came from out-of- 
state visitors. Oregon had an even 
better balance of tourist trade, with 
76% coming from visitors. 


Travel Benefits Every State 


It seems safe to say that every state 
has a net gain from tourist travel. As 
the All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia put it, “Tourists pour dollars 
into the pockets of local residents who 
in turn spend it in our local trade 
channels. Each year, this added cash, 
quickly passing from hand to hand, 
filters into the profits of every business 
and the paycheck of every worker. 
TOURIST MONEY BENEFITS 
EVERYONE!” 

Samples of the migrations which 
make it necessary for marketing execu- 
tives to reach people where they are 
as well as where they live are given be- 
low for typical states, resorts and sec- 
tions for 1939: 


Hot Springs, Ark.: 400,000 tourists 


California: Out-of-state visitors spent 
$283,813,000 


San Diego: 411,000 tourists 

Yosemite National Park: 466,552 tourists 
Colorado: 1,000,000 tourists 

St. Petersburg: 300,000 tourists 
Berkshire Hills, Mass.: 2,970,000 cars 
Eastern Michigan: 11,000,000 visitors 


New Jersey: 13,000,000 out-of-state tour- 
ists spent $168,000,000 

Atlantic City: 12,500,000 visitors 

New Mexico: 1,594,000 out-of-state cars 

Niagara Falls: 3,500,000 visitors 

North Carolina: 2,849,000 people in 949, 
000 cars spent more than $75,000,000 

Utah: 1,500,000 tourists 

Wyoming: Tourists spent $18,000,000 

Seattle: 520,567 visitors stayed an aver- 
age of 414 days, and spent $10,725,006 


How Far Do People Travel? 


The Cleveland Press in its seventh 
Home Inventory asked people to an- 
swer the question, ‘“Where did you of 
other members of your family spend 
your last vacation?” 

As might be expected, the state of 
Ohio received the largest number of 
mentions, but it is certainly signifi- 
cant that the state of New York, 500 
miles away, received the second larg- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Annual Amount Spent for Recreation 
by Families in Each Income Group 


income Level 


Source of Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Recreation Was Defined by the Government as 
$4600-$900 . 3 Including Expenditures for “Paid Admissions to 
Movies, Ball Games and Other Commercial 
Amusements; Cameras, Radio Purchase and Up- 
$900-$1200 ey keep; Purchase of Newspapers and Other Read. 
ing Matter; Cigarettes and Other Forms of 
Tobacco, and as Well Sport and Play Equipment” 
imi O9OOw 
wom OOOOn 
EACH CIRCLE 
$4800-$2100 os 
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This chart is based on 
government estimates for 
recreation, and does not 
include recreational travel. 
For games, movies, cameras 
and the like the average 
middle income _ bracket 
family spends nearly $2 a 
week, or nearly 6% of its 
income. In the aggregate, 
this is a business of many 
billions. 


est patronage—particularly significant 
in view of the fact that practically all 
of the vacations referred to were taken 
in 1938 when there was no special in- 
centive, such as the World’s Fair, to 
draw people to the Empire State. 

Here is where Clevelanders spent 
their vacations: 


Last Vacation Total 
i hie a cd 24.5% 
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EE ee ons. ce ncom mwas 9.1 
Pennsylvania .........00s000 8.1 
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North Carolina .............. 6 
SR ns eas awaasiekeets 5 
DED benectbitenscconesees a 
ESR Re ee A 
NNO, och wairiemenawer 3 
MN enc nich ieee 669 b Res 3 
Great Lakes Cruise ......... 3 
SE ae Sa eincivicuun a 
All Other Places ............ 4.4 

EID bio scaviaaata cu aweun 100.0% 


No two authorities come within 
miles of agreeing how the travel dol- 
lar is divided. The Babson organiza- 
tion has made exhaustive studies of the 
travel market, and it is their break- 
down of the travel dollar which was 
used as the basis for the Marketing 
Pictograph called “How the Travel 
Dollar Is Divided.” According to 
Babson, 12 cents go to gasoline sta- 
tions and 7 cents for other forms of 
transportation, or a total of 19 cents 
for transportation. The United States 
Travel Bureau says the transportation 
item amounts to 58 cents. 

Babson says that restaurants and 
cafes get 22 cents, hotels and camps 
17 cents, or a total of 39 cents for 
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food and accommodations. The Trav- 
el Bureau says it’s 5 cents for accom- 
modations and 15 cents for food, or a 
total of only 20 cents. 

SM, after studying all available data, 
believes that the Babson transportation 
estimate is slightly low, and that of 
the Travel Bureau much too high. 

Far more accurate than any national 
breakdown of the dollar can be are 
the local studies made in resort cities 
and sections. Here, for example, is 
how people spend their money in 
Southern California. Note that these 
are the expenditures made at the place 
of vacation and therefore differ from 


Hence, the Oft-rep 


©quivalent of ewe 


Portland, Maine 


PRESS HERALD-EXPRESS 
and SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


National Representative, The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


NEW YORK - BOSTON 


€ated Statement “ 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 


the national dollar which includes all 
recreational travel costs from home to 
the vacation spot and back again: 


Retail Trade Distribution 
Southern California Tourist 
Traffic, 1939 


imount 
$18,608,131 
19,964,974 
2,907,521 
25,586,181 
16.475.950 


Group 
Amusement 
Automotive 
Drugs, Sundries 
Clothing 
Food Products 


Gasoline and Oil ........... 9,691,738 
NG Sita a claden weed aba bee 21,903,333 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning...... 5,814,743 


6 784,218 
16,863,628 


Professional Services 
Public Utilities 


'/4 MILLION Vacationers 


will spend, this summer, 


15 MILLION Dollars 


in the area served by 


WLNH 


LACONIA, N. H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


WINNEPESAUKEE, and 
The Entire Lakes Region. 
Joseph Hershey McGillvra, Rep. 


Real Estate, Rentals 17,251,294 


SA EOC 18,801,976 
Miscellaneous .............- 13,181,076 
Es: i. tke sere weed woe $193.834.763 


There are several surprises in the 
table above—the biggest being that 
lothing tops the list of expenditures. 
There is proof, indeed, that the sales 
executive who fails to follow his pros- 
pects in their migration is sure to lose 
business. 

The All-Year ‘Round Club believes 
that tourist expenditures last year fur- 
nished employment supporting ap- 
proximately 138,000 Southern Cali- 
fornia residents. The tourists paid in 
indirect and direct taxes $20,000,000 
in city, county, gasoline and sales 
taxes. Until 1921 business interests in 
the district depended upon word-of- 
mouth advertising. This attracted no 
Summer business and local business 
suffered an annual Summer slump. 
Then the All-Year "Round Club was 
founded and began telling the South- 
ern California story to the nation. To- 
day the district gets back $55 in 
actual sales for every dollar invested 
in national advertising. 

1940 has been proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as ‘Travel America 
Year.” 

That means greater opportunities- 
but greater problems—for sales execu- 


MOTOR VISITORS 
125,000 


100,000 


75,000 


50,000 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


4 Decade of Growth in Travel to the 
West: The tremendous growth in East- 
West motor vacation travel during re- 
cent years is indicated in this chert 
(courtesy the American Automobile As. 
sociation) which shows the yearly vol- 
ume of motorists from states East of the 
Mississippi River visiting Yellowstone 
Park during the period 1930-1939. The 
trend of West-East travel is up quite as 
definitely as the East-West, but no infor- 
mation is available on the exact count 
by states or sections. 


tives. More money will be spent here 
this Summer than ever before—but 
they will be rolling dollars that have 
to be chased. 


sophistication 


New York 


Berkshire County 


2.970.000 tourist cars annually visit Berkshire 
County. Generations of America’s wealth and 
call 
ground. Late years have brought thousands of 
winter visitors for unrivalled ski-ing facilities. 
Now Pittsfield, home of the Berkshire Music 
Festival, becomes the summer musical centre of 
America with 75,000 music-lovers coming from 


every part of the world. 


Pittsfield in summer is a cross-section of Ameri- 


cas spending-power, covered to saturation by — 


THE BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


National Representative, The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


this their summer play- 


Boston — Chicago — Detroit 


— 
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“Highbrow” Radio Program 

Does Double Job for 

California Utility 
(Continued from page 40) 


call and ask for a program, we feel it 
shows remarkable interest. 

"In addition, we receive several 
thousand letters of appreciation, com- 
ment and suggestion monthly. These 
letters help to guide us in handling of 
the programs. 

“For example, last month we ex- 
perimented with a brief harp interlude 
between the close of the musical offer- 
ing and the start of the commercial 
innouncement, and repeated the harp 
interlude before commencing the next 
piece on the program. Our purpose 
was to prepare the listener for the ad- 
vertising. But our listeners didn't like 
this at all. They seemed to think the 
harp interlude sentimentalized and em- 
phasized the commercials and evident- 
ly preferred to go directly from the 
concert music to the announcement 
without preparation. We are abandon- 
ing the harp interlude as a result of 
these comments.”’ 


Welcome Relief from Swing 


Mr. Joy says that in addition to the 
large cultured audience that already 
exists for this type of program, there 
is a gradually increasing appreciation 
of classical programs by the general 
public. “One reason for this, we be- 
lieve, is that the public ear has been 
so assailed, assaulted and attacked by 
all manner of jazz and swing that it is 
turning with relief to these better pro- 
grams. Many start listening indiffer- 
ently who have had no taste for good 
music, and eventually become addicts 
These are often our most constant and 
grateful listeners and the ones who 
write many of the thousands of letters 
we receive.” 

It is noteworthy that other utilities 
have been so impressed with PG & E’s 
experience that they are undertaking 
similar programs. Southern California 
Gas Co. has signed up for a classical 
concert in the territory it serves; and 
Portland Gas and Coke Co. is con- 
sidering a similar experiment. 

Obviously, a utility is interested in 
encouraging more and better homes, a 
higher standard of living. It could 
blindly concentrate in its advertising, 
as many advertisers have done in the 
past, on the merely material aspects of 
better living; but evidently the public 
itself is indicating in emphatic terms 
that higher material standards of liv- 
ing coincide with higher cultural 
standards. 
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Most Dickie-Raymond Clients Are Also Served 


By Competent General Advertising Agencies 


From the very beginning of this organization, eighteen years ago, 
we have believed that companies need particular counsel on 
problems outside of publication and general advertising. Built on 
this basis. Dickie-Raymond service does not compete with that 
generally offered by advertising agencies. The phases of sales 
promotion and direct advertising in which we specialize are treated 


as supplementary to general advertising. 


Many concerns, already served by competent advertising agencies. 
could profit. by a SECOND leg to stand on. In fact. the big ma- 
jority of our most active clients, past and present, also retain 
advertising agencies. And figures show that— weighing all factors 


such a dual arrangement costs no more. 


We can show you in case history detail what this service has 
meant to many organizations including both large and small 
advertisers. This service might offer added benefits to your 


company under any one of our three optional plans of working. 


* 


1 request on your business letterhead will bring a special booklet fully 
describing Dickie-Raymond services, companies uho have used them, and 


the types of problems they fit. 


Dichie- Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 


The Spokane Market is bounded by four of the following mountain ranges: 


a. Alps c. Bitter Roots e. Cascades 
b. Rockies d. Canadian Selkirks f. Blue Mountains 


The Spokane Market is as large as: 


a. Manhattan Island b. France c. New England 


Three principal industries of the Spokane Market are: 


a. Steel making c. Agriculture e. Mining 
b. Lumbering d. Motion pictures 


Distance between Spokane and the Coast cities of Portland and Seattle is: 


a. Between 1,000 and 1,500 miles c. Less than 50 miles 
b. Between 300 and 400 miles 


Population of the entire Spokane Market is closest numerically to one of the following: 


a. Daily population Rockefeller Center ec. Atlantic City 
b. Pittsburgh 


d. Los Angeles 


E SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
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ABOUT ONE OF THE NATION’S GREAT 
MARKETS— Spokane and its Inland Empire 


This test is devised to call attention to one of Seven or eight correct is good. 
the nation’s most favored markets,. often re- 


ferred to as the American Wonderland. Nine and over proves a real grasp of 


the basic reasons why advertisers are 


Five or six correct answers is fair. spotting the Spokane Market. 
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Per capita retail sales in the Spokane Market are approximately : 


a. 29% ahead of the U. S. average c. Double the U. S. average 
b. Under the U. S. average 


Three of the following statements are correct as regards Grand Coulee dam: 
a. Completed it will be higher than the Empire State building 
b. Has been called the 8th wonder of the World 
ce. It will create 3 times as much electrical energy as Niagara Falls, American side 
d. Its backwater will create an artificial lake 151 miles long 


Area of the Columbia Basin near Spokane, to be made immensely productive with water from the 
Coulee dam project, is: 

a. No larger than the District of Columbia _ ec. 1,200,000 acres 

b. About the size of Rhode Island 


When fully developed with water from Coulee dam, the Columbia Basin will produce farm wealth: 
a. Twice what Florida does now c. Enough to pay the national debt, 
b. As much as Iowa 


The part of the total U. S. output of various commodities produced in the Spokane area is correctly 
stated in four of the following: 

a. Tenth of its wheat c. Fifth of its apples e. Tenth of its maple syrup 

b. Eleventh of its cranberries d. Third of its lead f. Fourth of its silver 


The Spokane Market has the “*World’s largest”’ in four of the following: 
a. Iron ore deposits c. Stand of white pine timber e. Power and irrigation dam 
b. All-electric city d. White pine sawmill f. Telescope 


Annual output of new wealth in the Spokane Market in a normal year is equal to: 


a. Purchase price of Alaska c. $400,000,000 
b. One year’s traffic tolls of Panama Canal 


Industrial Films Fight Sales 
Battles on All Fronts for Servel 


\ film program embracing productions for their own salesmen, for 


the dealers, and for city and rural prospects rings the cash register 


.. and Servel will repeat it in 1941. 


Based on an interview with 


GEORGE 


L. ROACH 


{ssistant to the President, Servel, Inc.. 
Evansville, Ind. 


ERVEL, INC., of Evansville, 

Ind., manufacturers of Electro- 

lux refrigerators operated by 

both gas and kerosene, launched 
a complete campaign last October em- 
ploying sound films, slide sound films, 
sound discs without films, and printed 
booklets and presentations. Results 
have been remarkable, according to 
executives of the company. 

Built up step by step, the start was 
made with a five-reel sound film called 
“The Symbol of Silence.’ The idea 
was that there thousands of 
Servel dealers, salesmen and prospects 
who could never see the plant and so 
could not visualize the job it is doing. 
It was thought that this film could be 
shown first to dealer conventions and 
then to sales groups. Finally, it could 
be used before men’s service clubs and 
groups, and before women’s organiza- 
tions of all kinds. 

Next, a souvenir booklet was pre 
pared entitled “Men and Machines.”’ 


were 


The Spokane Market 
Answers to Quiz 


Bounded by Rockies, Selkirks, Cascades, 

Blue Mountains. 

Large as New England. 

Agriculture, Lumbering, 
three principal industries. 
Spokane to Coast cities, between 300 
and 400 miles. 

Spokane area population closest to that 
of Pittsburgh. 

Per Capita Retail Sales 29% above 
U. S. average. 

Grand Coulee dam, “8th wonder of the 
World,” will create 3 Niagaras of en- 
ergy, and form 151-mile long artificial 
lake. 

Columbia Basin 
acres. 

Entire output Columbia Basin twice that 
of Florida. 

The Spokane area produces 10th of na- 
tion’s wheat, Sth of its apples, 3rd of 
its lead, 4th of its silver. 

It has World's largest all-electric city, 
stand of white pine, white pine saw mill 
and power and irrigation dam. 

12. Annual output $400,000,000. 


Mining are 


contains 1,200,000 


The Spokesman-Review 
Spokane Daily Chronicle 
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This hand-out, well illustrated, was 
printed in black and blue, telling the 
story of the miracle of ice from heat, 
of “research, production, inspection, 
testing; pictures and data concerning 
the plant and workers; charts showing 
performance, growth of users, etc. 

One of the unexpected results was 
that, while the film was built to tell 
the Servel story to those who would 
not be able to visit the plant, it vastly 
increased the number of visitors. After 
seeing the film, hundreds of persons 
were stirred to want to see the plant in 
operation. 

Having gone into the big factory 
picture, George S. Jones, Jr., vice- 
president and general sales manager, 
decided that it would be a good thing 
to run an all motion picture sales con: 
vention. So another film, four single 
reels, each built around a specific idea, 
was prepared to present the 1940 line 
of products. This is called “Sales fox 
1940" and the cast was made up otf 
Louis Ruthenberg, president; George 
S. Jones, Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager; William R. Hains- 
worth, vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering; William Reynolds, adver- 
tising manager and H. S. Boyle, sales 
promotion manager. Lowell Thomas, 
whose voice is famous, was called in 
from the outside to act as news re- 
porter. 

A short synopsis follows: 


Act 1, The Men—Who’s Who at 
Servel; introducing the executives and 
directors who actively participate in 
the formulation of all Servel sales pro- 
grams; to regional managers and de- 
partment heads, 


Act 2, The Product—Why the new 
1940 Servel Electrolux is big news, 
with Lowell Thomas telling the story. 

Act 3, The Advertising—Showing 
how Servel advertising is designed; a 
preview of the campaigns explaining 


how it will support the dealer’s local 
advertising. 

Act 4, The Sales Promotion—What 
the new promotion plans and sales aids 
do to help salesmen sell both the re- 
placement and the new buyer. 

“This 1940 product picture, we 
found, was limited to our urban busi- 
ness,” said H. S. Boyle, sales promo- 
tion manager, “so it became necessary 
to develop a sound slide film program 
for our rural markets with the neces- 
sary changes in presenting specialized 
equipment. Having done that, we then 
decided to develop two more sound 
slide films—one on selling the Servel 
gas refrigerator to urban homes, and 
the other on selling the kerosene re- 
frigerator to rural homes. 

“Both of these sound slide films are 
used for sales training, for presenta- 
tion to groups of prospects and for in- 
dividual use in homes. Equipment for 
using these films has been carefully 
arranged so that now practically all of 
our direct accounts have some Ampro 
motion pictures or Illustravox .sound 
slide film projectors, or both, and we 
have extended this service by prepar- 
ing a series of sound discs—without 
films—for the continued education of 
sales groups.” 


Program Carefully Planned 


The idea of developing a Servel 
motion picture had its inception about 
three years ago. It was determined 
that the aim would be to provide the 
distributive organization with an inter- 
esting, narrative type film. Out of that 
thought the ‘Symbol of Silence” pic- 
ture, a trip through the factory, finally 
took form. Two points were taken 
into consideration: The type of audi- 
ence the company wished to reach; and 
the purpose of the film. 

Having determined these two points, 
the next step was to consult with the 
company’s advertising agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, and the film organization that 
was to produce the films, Roland Reed 
Productions, Culver City, Cal. 

The scenario writer arrived in 
Evansville from the Pacific Coast and 
after an intensive study of the plant 
presented a synopsis. This was rfe- 
vised and rewritten several times after 
a series of conferences with the man- 
agement committee. Accuracy of text 
was checked and physical continuity 
gone into with extreme care. 

Soon after that, a crew with equip- 
ment from Hollywood arrived im 
Evansville for the purpose of making 
background plates. In three weeks the 
picture experts had approximately 
20,000 feet of negative. This was 
taken to Hollywood and foreground 
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THE ROTO SECTION ATTRACTS 81% OF THE WOMEN READERS 


Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
Because There’s Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 


Your ADVERTISING is exposed to the maxi- 
mum number of potential newspaper reader- 
Customers when it’s in the rotogravure picture 
section! For proof of this statement, write us for 
an analysis of the surveys of newspaper reader 
traffic conducted under the well-known Gallup 


method. These surveys conclusively prove that 


rotogravure is second only to page one in news- 
paper reader traffic.* That's why we say: Count 
the Readers Per Dollar Instead of Lines Per 
Dollar—Then You'll Go Roto, Too! And remem- 
ber, your advertising in roto becomes part of a 
quality atmosphere which naturally is associated 


with your product — giving it added prestige. 


7 
\ ¢ 


In rotogravure sections you can cover better 
than one out of every two homes in the nation. 
Or you can use roto’s tremendous power to 
increase sales in a single city, area or zone. 

For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
We maintain a research, service and statistical 
department for the convenience of advertisers 
and publishers. There is no charge for our service. 

*Based on a continual analysis of reader 


traffic in 21 different papers in 17 key cities. 


Proof of the Power of ROTO 


Write Kimberly-Clark for free 
book on rotogravure adver- 


GALLUP Methed 
proves effectiveness 


f 
ROIO 


tising. It presents the findings of 
Gallup Method surveys, and 
other valuable information for 
advertisers and publishers. 


BOBBEE 


IT'S GOOD BUSINESS to give your direct mail advertising, 
booklets and catalogs the same quality appeal that attracts 
millions and millions of newspaper readers to the roto- 
gravure sections. In virtually countless instances rotogravure 
printing has proved its power to get added reader interest 
—- and added reader interest in your advertising obviously 
should result in more sales of your product. Furthermore, 


rotogravure printing in thrilling natural colors or rich mon- 


More Attractive Printing 
Means More Readers — 
More Readers 

Mean More Sales — 


ae Reid 


otone creates a quality impression exclusive to itself, a 
quality impression which the reader automatically and imme- 
diately associates with your product!... 

You are invited to call in a Kimberly-Clark rotogravure 
man for any help you may need in preparing material for 
rotogravure. There is no charge for this service, which is 
available to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, write 


for advice and samples of these famous rotogravure papers: 


pieces similar to scenes found in the 
factory were built. After that the film 
producer photographed the screen, the 
actors and the foreground pieces to- 
gether. 

In this way it was possible to have 
a selected company of Hollywood 
actors go through the Servel plant and 
discuss the various features without 
leaving Hollywood. Among _ those 
used in the film are Herbert Rawlin- 
son, who has starred in film and stage 
productions, and Julie Warren, who 
has played many ingenue film parts. 

With the films, of course, a pre- 
sentation can be given in an expert 
manner without hitch or deviation. 
The presentation, too, can be put on 
simultaneously in as many widely 
separated spots as might be desirable. 

Another important consideration is 
that the people in the rear ol the 
theatre or hall where the picture 1s 
shown can see details cast on the 
screen that in other years were lost to 
them. For example, under the old 
method, if the operation of an ice tray 
were being demonstrated, only those in 
the first few rows of seats could see it. 

In order that the film would rise 
above the “nut and bolt’’ type of pic- 
ture, a boy-and-girl romance was 
woven in. This brought in a youth, re- 
cently graduated from college, whose 
father had just become a gas utility 
executive. The old man takes the boy 
to Evansville in an airplane. Papa 
wants to look into the Servel refriger- 
ator because he intends to push it in 
his line. 

When they arrive in Evansville, 
father and son are taken through the 
Servel plant. That’s the excuse for 
photographing the Electrolux refriger- 
ator in process of manufacture. Son 
meets the daughter of a Servel sales 
executive, and decides he wants to stay 
right there and work for the company. 
As his father and the sales chief are 
old college pals, it all works out nice- 
ly to the final clinch, 

In making the product film, “Servel 
for 1940,” a group of Servel execu- 
tives went to New York where the 
filming was done in the Fox studios. 
Here President Ruthenberg, Sales 
Manager Jones, Dr. Hainsworth and 
others did their stuff under the direc- 
tion of technical supervisors. Com- 
ment was by Lowell Thomas. 

That part of the work done in the 
East, the film was taken to Hollywood 
where the rest of the work on the pro- 
duction film was completed, thus en- 
abling the makers to finish the group 
of films with their own people in their 
Own familiar environment. 

“The Symbol of Silence’ is a five- 
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reel, 35mm film which runs tor ap- 
proximately 43 minutes. “Sales for 
1940,” four-reel, 35mm, runs about 
37 minutes. Prints in 16mm _ were 
taken from each and, with projectors 
and screen equipment, were supplied 
to regional sales managers and their 
field organizations. So successful has 
been the experiment with these films 
that plans are already afoot to produce 
another film program for 1941. 


Seagram Urges Moderation 
in Third Father’s Day Ad 
Seagram Distillers Corp., N. Y., for 


the third successive year is running a 
Father's Day ad counseling temperance 


in drinking. It appears in about 150 
newspapers throughout the country, A 
window display centering about an en- 
largement of the ad has been supplied 
to bars and dealers. Warwick & Leg- 
ler, N. Y., is the agency in charge of 
the Seagram account. 

‘Dear Dad” is the headline beneath 
a picture of a youngster writing a 
letter, “Tomorrow is Father’s Day and 
I just want to tell you how much 
I...’ Copy continues, .“‘to shatter his 
boyish illusion by the unwise and in- 
temperate use of liquor is a cruel blow 
no thoughtful father would wish to 
inflict . Any man—especially any 
Dad—who cannot drink wisely and 
moderately owes it to his family—his 
son—not to drink at all.” 


ANOTHER NEW INDUSTRY 


Nashville Sass. Banner. 


Evening 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Morning Sunday 


Adds to the Diversity of the 


NASHVILLE 


MARKET 


Airplanes from the new factory established 
in Nashville by the Aviation Corporation 
of America fit well into the diversified 
industrial and agricultural structure of 
this Southern Market. 


Additional skilled-worker incomes bring 
even more advantages to the products now 
in this market and offer sound oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of new sales 
efforts. 


Market data direct from NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORP., Nashville, Tennessee 
or any office of THE BRANHAM COMPANY-——Representatives 
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OTAL war in Europe, and 

total preparedness here, have 

begun to create jobs. More 

workers and wages will bring 
more sales. 

Advertising will advance. 

The nation’s economic machine, for 
the first time in a decade, is swinging 
into high gear. 

SM draws these conclusions from 
statements of sales executives, adver- 
tising agents, publishers . . . from the 
speed and thoroughness with which 
the nation has tackled the prepared- 
ness program . . . from the vigor with 
which industry and trade are cooper- 
ating to put it over. 

To be sure, the cause is gruesome. 
We don’t want war. But we do want 
freedom and integrity. We are facing 
realities. Whatever happens, business 
realizes America must be made strong 
and safe. 

The tax burden will be heavy. But 
sales and wages will have to rise more 
than enough to absorb it. 


It’s Got to Be Good 


A Canadian executive said the 
other day: 

“Business is good up here. It’s got 
to be good.” 

So must owr business. 

With the first shocks of the May 
10 blitzkrieg, sales executives and 
salesmen wavered. Some advertisers 
cancelled. Stock markets sank. That 
day was a bit of Black Friday for busi- 
ness. 

The month that followed has been 
black enough, too—in many ways. 

But life must go on. And business 
if going on. 

One or two of those advertisers 
have resumed. Salesmen are selling, 
and buyers are buying. New products 
and processes are being launched. 

From their low point in April, basic 
business indices, week after week, 
have risen steadily. They are now 
about 10% higher than a month ago. 

On June 2, Robert Nathan, nation- 
al income expert of the Department 
of Commerce, estimated our combined 
pay check this year at $75,000,000,000 

-or about $5,000,000,000 more than 
in 1939. 

Some industries directly affected by 
preparedness already have a shortage 
of skilled workers. Others have as- 
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Business Beats the Blitzkrieg; 
Sales and Advertising Rise 


BY 


LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


sured their employes of steady jobs. 
Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods, said that his company, despite 
wartime uncertainties, has no thought 
of discharging employes: “Don’t 
worry—work,” . 

Charles E. Wilson, newly appointed 
acting president of General Motors, 
expected no interference by the arma- 
ment program with 1941 and 1942 
motor car models. . . . During this 
month TWA introduced 33-passenger 
Stratoliners. . . . du Pont began to sell 
Nylon stockings. . . . Esso announced 
Butyl, snythetic rubber made from pet- 
roleum, . . . Graham started to adver- 
tise its new Hollywood cars. . . . Buick 
and Pontiac divisions of General 
Motors announced all-time sales rec- 
ords. . . . Increases were reported for 
radios, refrigerators, cigarettes. ; 
President Jeffers of the Union Pacific 
Railroad signed a full-page magazine 
ad pledging support to the develop- 
ment of the nation’s aviation. 
Leading movie producers expanded 
promotion budgets. . . . A financial 
house starts to advertise the broker’s 
service. ... 

Quaker Oats launched a campaign 
on Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice... 
Philco introduced “the first fundamen- 
tal improvement in the phonograph 
since Edison’s discoveries in the rec- 
ording and reproduction of sound” 


. . » Philip Morris cigarettes and Sea. 
gram Distillers reported increased 
earnings . . . Gillette and Gem intro- 
duced new razors in extensive cam- 
paigns. 

There was uncertainty. There was 
even hysteria. But behind it ll, 
America was forging ahead. 

When hysteria hits, one of the 
easiest—and, in the long run, most 
difficult—thing to do is to cancel ad- 
vertising. 

In early June, SM checked with 
executives of a score of leading media. 
We asked them: How does your busi- 
ness on hand today for July and 
August compare with business on 
hand on the same date for the same 
months of last year? 

The “sample” was not large enough 
to be conclusive. But we think the 
individual answers are revealing—and 
stimulating. 


Media Men Optimistic 


Outdoor Advertising, Incorporated, 
representing this medium throughout 
the country, finds July-August busi- 
ness now on hand to be virtually the 
same as last year. The leading classi- 
fications will continue to be automo- 
tive, including gasoline and oil; bev- 
erages, hard and soft; tobacco, and 
foods. 

Malcolm M. MacHarg, McCall 
Corp., says McCall's will be up 30.8% 
in acvertising volume in July, 27 in 
August; Redbook up 18 in July and 
30.1 in August. 

Herbert W. Maloney, of Paul Block 
& Associates, representing 17 news- 
papers throughout the country, points 
out that these papers have shown con- 
sistent gains thus far this year. “In 
recent weeks we have seen no indica- 
tion of any tendency on the part of 
national advertisers to cancel or reduce 
their schedules. . . . Short of a U. S. 
declaration of war,” he believed, “the 
national manufacturer who goes after 
sales aggressively in the second half 
of 1940... . cannot fail but win sub- 
stantial results.” 

National Broadcasting Co.’s July- 
August business on hand was 9% 
ahead of a year ago. This rate of in- 
crease, by the way, was exactly the 
same as that followed by NBC in the 
first five months of the year. Some 
advertisers, off last Summer, who are 
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On Providence, the William Tells of advertising tace a 


target largely all bull's-eye: one combination newspaper 
gives the range on practically every family in the market! Hence, 


campaigns tipped with impressive schedules score high in sales: 


they puncture America’s 6th highest per capita incomes — con- 


trolled by the 10th biggest retail spenders! 


Sceuybody sxad, He PROVIDENGE JOURAL- BULLETIN 
Gu Mew Exglands Second Largest Matha! 
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on this Summer are Adam Hats, Max- 
well House coffee, Thrivo dog food, 
Alka -Seltzer's “Alec Templeton 
Time.” Quaker Oats is continuing 
“Girl Alone.”” Lewis Howe Co., with 
no NBC shows last Summer, has two 
this Summer. 

‘Crowell-Collier advertising volume 
for July and August,” reports T. L. 
Brantly, ‘will show increases over the 
corresponding months of last year. 

“Cosmopolitan and Good House- 
keeping will show sizeable gains in 
July and August issues,” reports E. H. 
McHugh of Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
“Due to loss of travel and foreign 
business, our three class publications 
have been showing small losses. But 
Harper's Bazaar will just about break 
even with last year’s July and August 
issues.” Declines in House Beautiful 
and Town & Country will be ‘‘moder- 
ate.” “Motor Boating will probably 
break even, and MoTor and American 
Druggist will show moderate gains.”’ 

Don D. Patterson of Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, although unable to 
make specific predictions, believes, 
“from various indications which we 


. that the balance of 
the year will be in excess of the same 
period of 1939.” 

C. D. Jackson of Life says “‘busi- 
ness now on the books for July and 
August is up 67% over 1939.” 

Certain executives supplied figures, 
but requested that they and their pub- 
lications remain anonymous. A na- 
tional weekly will be up about 16%. 

. A newspaper representative had 
almost as much business in the first 
five months as in all 1939....A 
woman’s magazine will be ahead 30% 
in July and August... . A farm paper 
will gain 5%. ... 

SM realizes, of course, that some of 
these increases are not typical. Some 
media may not make money hand- 
over-fist this Summer. 

But the media mentioned are of 
sufficient importance to prove that 
major advertisers believe that our 
world is not coming to an end. 

These advertisers, it appears, are 
convinced that America is going to 
earn and buy. 

Perhaps, by Fall, America will be 
earning and buying at “boom” speed. 


ordinarily use, . . 


Marketing Flashes 


America Won’t Have to Depend on Foreign Rubber— 
Nickels and Dimes Found a Big, Unknown Business 


Synthetic Rubber 


“Crude rubber advanced 30% in 
price within the past 60 days” Fire- 
stone announced last week. World 
conditions are such that America’s sup- 
ply of natural rubber may be cut off 
suddenly. Both Standard Oil and 
Goodrich, however, say that they are 
making synthetic rubber from petro- 
leum in limited quantities which could 
be stepped up under necessity. 

Standard Oil Development Co., SO 
of NJ subsidiary, has a plant under 
construction at Baton Rouge which by 
the end of this year will have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 pounds a day. The 
product called Buna-N or Perbunan, is 
similar to the Buna rubbers made from 
coal which are supplying half of Ger- 
many’s automotive rubber needs. It is 
said to be superior to natural rubber 
in several respects. 

Now Esso Laboratories has an- 
nounced ‘Butyl, made from petroleum 
by a more direct and simple process 
than that required in making our Buna 
rubber. . Present intentions are to 
manufacture relatively small quantities 
of Butyl for the specialty market and 
for testing in tire production. 
Should it become necessary . . . we 
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are in a position to manufacture Butyl 
rubber from petroleum in any required 
quantities as rapidly as necessary plant 
facilities can be installed.” 


es 
C,oodrich 


riRES 


Good-ich’s synthetic rubber, called 
“Ameripol,”” likewise has a petroleum 
base. It is being used to replace from 
50 to 100% of the natural rubber in 
the company’s new tires. 

Last year domestic consumption of 
all types of synthetic rubbers totaled 
1,700 tons against 592,000 tons of 
natural rubber. Over 70% of all rub- 
ber went into tires. If grim necessity 
compelled it those figures could be re- 
versed—thanks to laboratories—yet the 
job would be costly. 


Teacups and Paint 

Many fortunes have been read in the 
tea leaves at the bottom of a teacup, 
but Reardon Co., St. Louis maker of 
“Modex” and other water paints, is 
probably the first concern to use a tea- 
cup to tell dealers and distributors of 
their “fortunes” in water paints. 

Reardon sought a forceful demon- 
stration of the ease of mixing powder 
casein paint, its high hiding and self- 
sizing qualities, economy, etc. Paint 
contractors once using the product gen- 
erally become steady customers. A 
vivid demonstration was needed to in- 
terest and persuade non-users. 

President J. Vincent Reardon had 
developed a sample package of Modex. 
When the contents were mixed with 
eight teaspoonfuls of water in a tea- 
cup, enough water paint was created 
to coat one side of a blotter, and thus 
demonstrate the paint’s qualities. 

He sent his teacup test to distribu- 
tors, asking their opinion of it. They 
were favorably impressed and _ re- 
quested samples for salesmen. The 
latter, armed with teacups, gave dem- 


B. F. Goodrich Co.’ 
Ameripol tires are 
made exclusively from 
American materials— 
oil, soap, and water. 
Dr. W. L. Semon 
(center) is here com- 
pounding it for David 
M. Goodrich, chair- 
man, (left), and John 
L. Collyer, president 
of the Akron rubber 
firm. A finished tire 
is in the background. 
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ONE of every seven of the nation’s 


dinner pails are carried in the 

““Golden Horseshoe.’’ TWO of the 

nation’s leading radio stations 

blanket this prosperous wage 
earner market. 


Feet beat a steady rhythm through 
factory gates . . . time clocks ring the 
tune that means full pay envelopes. . 

dinner pails are on the march within 
the ‘“‘Golden Horseshoe,’’ that money- 
making, money-spending area covered 


by WJR Detroit and WGAR Cleveland. 


Count our dinner pails, and you'll 
find here more than one and one 
quarter million wage earners at work. 
That's more than fifteen per cent of 
the nation’s total. They will draw down 
approximately one and three quarter 
billion dollars this year, or more than 
seventeen per cent of the wage earner 
income of the country . . . cash to be 
spent for foods, for drugs, for clothing, 
for your product! 


Count dinner pails when you're 
planning that next campaign. And, to 
reach those who carry them in the 
great industrial empire of the Midwest 

. . count on the Great Stations of the 
Great Lakes. 


WIHK 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Clubland 


Basic Stations... Columbia Broadcasting 
System - Edward Petry & Co., Inc., 
National Sales Representatives 
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THE GREAT STATIONS | 
OF THE GREAT LAKES } 
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Front Page Display: Valentine & Co., N. Y., is providing its dealers with this news- 
paper window display for Valspar varnish and enamels. “Rounded out with other 
colorful Valspar display material,” say McCann-Erickson, N. Y. agents, “the window 
proved most successful in a test campaign in New York.” By cutting off the Valspar 
mastheads and putting these pages over his local newspapers, the dealer can build up 
an even more localized appeal. The promotion gives dealers an opportunity to tie-in 
with Valspar ads running in Life, S. E. P., Collier’s, Better Homes & Gardens, 
American Home. 


onstrations to dealers and contractors. 
Dealers, in turn, are now using the 
teacup test as demonstrations to con- 
sumers. National advertising told the 
paint trade of the test, and hundreds 
of requests to see it came in. 

Anfenger Agency, St. Louis, in 
charge, went a step further. It bought 
800 teacups, attached sample packages 
of Modex and instructions to the han- 
dles and had Western Union boys 
deliver them to clients and prospective 
clients. 

Reardon asserts that the scheme 
stirred a tempest of sales in a teacup. 


Ponded Roof 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.'s new $2,- 
000,000 bakery, under construction at 
Oakland, Cal., will have a lagoon of 
water four inches deep covering the 
entire roof. The novel feature, called 
a ‘‘ponded roof,” represents a recent 
innovation in insulation that has been 
highly successful. “Cool fresh water 
will be constantly surging across the 
great sundeck of the building, aiding 
in maintaining a uniform temperature 
which is important to successful bak- 
ing, as every housewife knows.” 

Materials and supplies will be stored 
in the bakery basement. Refrigeration 
and air conditioning will be provided 
in the storage as wel! as at other 
points. Materials will be automatically 
conveyed to the second floor for mix- 
ing. After batching they will be de- 
livered by gravity to the world’s largest 
and longest biscuit ovens on the main 
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floor. After baking, the products will 
be conditioned on a 1,000-foot con- 
veyor which will deliver them immedi- 
ately to the packing department. 


Pick and Take Business 

Ever come downtown with a head- 
ache, toss a nickel across the counter, 
pull an envelope containing a dab of 
aspirin tablets off a counter-card and 
go hopefully about your work? If 
you've done that, probably you've been 
a customer of H. B. Laymon. Never 
heard of him? 

Mr. Laymon operates as the World’s 
Products Co., of Spencer, Ind., a town 
of 2,200 population. Last year he sold 
more than 100,000,000 aspirin tablets. 
more than 100,000,000 razor blades, 
some 500,000 sun goggles and 1,000 
tons of hair preparations, as well as 
vast quantities of 256 other items. He 
has distribution in every state and 20 
over-seas countries. His largest for- 
eign outlet is in Bangkok, Siam. 

Eighteen years ago with a dozen 
dollars or so, he went to work on the 
theory that nickel goods could be sold 
readily over the counters if so placed 
that all the customer had to do was to 
pick and take. He rented a little room 
in his home town and piled into the 
job. His first test was made with 
aspirin. He bought in bulk, cautiously, 
packaged it, three tablets to an en- 
velope, mounted the envelopes on a 
card. 

When the scheme panned out in 
Spencer, he began to expand. When 


his venture had returned $25 in profits 
he shot the works in advertising for 
salesmen. Technically, he was looking 
for distributors. He sold his men sales 
kits and carefully selected stocks of 
items—for cash. They went out and 
peddled them. Today some 13,000 
men scattered all over the world are 
placing his products on counters. He 
manufactures nothing. 

World’s Products Co. now has 30 
established distributors in various cities 
of the United States who buy from him 
for cash, warehouse, and sell to the 
road men for cash. It also sells to 
regular wholesale and drug jobbers. A 
single recent order was paid for with 
a check for $10,305. His mail order 
trade has boomed Spencer into a first 
class post office with free delivery. 
Ninety-eight per cent of his products 
still retail for five and ten cents. 

The company now occupies three 
business buildings in Spencer, employs 
125 persons, mostly girls and young 
women, and has the most modern 
packaging machinery available. It is 
a remarkable example of what can be 
done when small unit sales reach high 
volumes in the face of necessarily lim- 
ited mark-ups. 


Another Cereal? 

“But my stock is top-heavy now. 
What do you mean, a new cereal?” 

To combat this all-too-usual reflex 
from grocers was the task of Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, when 
introducing its new “Gervita.” Yet 
within three weeks the company 
achieved 75% distribution in its Paci- 
fic Northwest territory. 

Prior to salesmen’s calls, grocers 
were sent a series of bulletins. These 
did not attempt to sell Gervita, but 
stated reasons why it is “charged with 
vitamins loaded with energy.” 
Milling processes were explained, to 
show why this whole wheat cereal was 
milled with the coarse bran removed 
and super-charged with Vitamin B,, 
B:, Bc, and E added as fortification. 

Preparing the ground ahead of time 
materially increased the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s calls. Because they were 
informed of Gervita’s scientific back- 
ground grocers were gracious about 
putting up banners, and arranging dis- 
plays. All stores cooperating posted a 
“Public Notice” in a prominent place 
which told how ‘‘Science takes a step 
' Centennial gives you Gervita, 
synonym for energy.” 

The package—which harmonized 
with other members of the Centennial 
family—has a new patented type of 
closure, a “handy hatch” on top which 
lifts up to reveal a sliding tin plate as 
a spillproof, tight closure. 
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is America Taking the Roa 


Read AMBRICAN WHITE Papbh-Page il 


Question: Who reads it? 


Answer: A million American women, their 


families and friends who borrow it. 


Question: That’s alot of people, isn’t it? 


Answer: Yes—more than the circulation of 


many a worth-while magazine. 


Question: Where do these people live? ° 


Answer: In better-than-average neighbor- 


hoods all over America. 


Question: How do they buy the magazine? 


Answer: Two-thirds of them at newsstands; 


the rest have it delivered, pay in advance. 


Question: How much does it cost to advertise in it? 


Answer: Nothing—for it is the million copy 
XTRA edition of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
now being printed to care for the Journal’s 
6-year circulation increase of over a million 
XTRA buyers! 


* Over 1,000,000 new buyers in 6 years! (And ao 
increase in advertising rates!) Here is how women 
bought three million xtra copies: Newsstand sales 
gain, 144%, Subscription gain, 30%. 
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YOU MIGHT CALL 
IT THAT! 


@ Yes, the Ladies’ Home Journal has increased its 
circulation by a million copies in the past 6 years!* An 
xvtra million copy circulation means. an xtra million 
buyers — for Journal advertisers. 

Two-thirds of this phenomenal growth has occurred 
in newsstand sales, considered by many the most volun- 
tary type of circulation. 

Advertisers are seeking the Journal also. Not only 
because the Journal reaches the world’s largest paid 
magazine circulation (over 3,500,000 women buyers). 
But because women reach for the Journal eagerly. 
Journal advertising increases this year have been 


/ 
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AN XTRA MILLION BUYER-READERS 
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steady — up 36% for July, the current issue. 


Business-Consumer Relations 


HE war in Europe may come to 

the United States or this coun- 

try may only feel the effects of 

that conflict, but whichever the 
case may be, there does exist and 
will continue to exist a “war emer- 
gency.” This covers all the aspects as 
well as all the actualities, and points 
the things which might be done, and 
the things which must be done, to 
meet an endangering situation. In 
some cases, if not in many cases, it 
will provide just the opening wanted 
by opportunists to put over their eco- 
nomic theories and ideas. 


“War Emergency” a Wedge 


Especially in the fields of produc- 
tion and distribution as they have to 
do with ‘‘consumer protection” is this 
a possibility. While business and con- 
sumer rank and file will be concerned 
chiefly with the larger considerations 
of defense, there is a strong proba- 
bility that some of those who are 
more interested in the consumer move- 
ment as a means to an end will use 
the “war emergency” as the wedge for 
the introduction of long-advocated 
and so-called reforms for consumer 
welfare. 


To Get “What They Want” 


It has been reported on more than 
one occasion that reputed consumer 
leaders have declared their intention 
of using the “emergency’’ created by 
the European war to “get what they 
wanted.” How is not suggested; but 
there are ways—the extension of 
bureaucratic control over productive 
and distributive methods; the pro- 
mulgation of new rules covering 
manufacture and sale of consumer 
goods; the setting up of politically in- 
spired procedures, regulating, prohibit- 
ing, circumscribing; the creation of 
new commissions or appointment of 
new committees for consumer protec- 
tion. All these in the name of “war 
emergency”—and with results that 
could be immediately and permanently 
harmful to both business and con- 
sumers alike. 


Some Emergency Measures 
Necessary 


While it is admitted, of course, that 
the war will call for emergency 
measures, those measures need not. 
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a 
Radical Type of Consumer Leader May Use War Emer- 
gency as Means of “Taking Over”’—Just Why Is 
Consumer Education Necessary ? 
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and should not, be of a character 
basically revolutionary, for once they 
are instituted it may be difficult to re- 
move them later from the industrial 
and commercial structure. 

To obviate this situation, and to save 
both business and consumers from it, 
extreme watchfulness is recognized as 
important. Business and consumers 
will be patriotic, but they will at the 
same time have to see that others do 
not act politically against the mutual 
interests of those who sell and those 
who buy. 


A Business Opportunity 


The prospect of war emergency re- 
strictions is being spoken of in some 
business quarters as something of an 
urgent reason for getting over to con- 
sumers a better understanding of busi- 
ness as the nation’s strength in war as 
well as in peace. It is held that the 
situation presents an opportunity for 
dramatic lessons in free enterprise, and 
its contribution to the protection and 
the welfare of the individual. The 
time was never more favorable, it has 
been pointed out, for overcoming some 
of the existing consumer attitudes 
owing to the lack of understanding of 
the business function. 


Wide Effort Urged 


Every method and channel available 
for consumer education is advocated 
for wide business-consumer relations 
programs for the protection and main- 
tenance of the American system of 
competitive business enterprise. Special 
advertising copy, the use of brief and 
appropriate statements in regularly 
scheduled selling copy, speakers, ex- 
hibits, spot radio announcements, study 
material for educators in schools and 
colleges, as well as women’s groups 
and study clubs, have been mentioned 
as a few of the obvious methods. Such 
a program is heartily believed in as 
protection against totalitarianism in 
whatever guise it may threaten during 
and after the war. 


The Milk Industry, Again 


For several years there has been agi- 
tation against the milk industry, with 
local ‘‘consumer protective’ groups ac- 
tive in various sections of the country 
to “safeguard” the public against 
profiteering, monopoly and other prac- 


tices of which milk companies have 
been said to be guilty. The milk ques. 
tion has had the attention of some of 
the leaders as well as some of the more 
active “consumer” organizations. 

Now comes the announcement that 
the anti-trust division of the Depart. 
ment of Justice will investigate parts 
of the food industry, with milk com. 
ing in for first attention and then go. 
ing food prices in this country,” an 
other necessities of diet—with the 
prospect that the inquiry even may be- 
come national in scope. 


Probe Linked with War 

The inquiry “is particularly impor- 
tant at the present time when the Euro- 
pean war may well result in skyrocket. 
ing food prices in this country,” an 
announcement stated, and the investi- 
gation is based on the following spe- 
cific complaints: Collusive action by 
the major milk companies to maintain 
an artificial distinction between Grade 
A and Grade B milk in order to exact 
unreasonable prices from the con- 
sumer; maintenance through combina- 
tions of artificial prices for milk sold 
to the consumer, and combinations to 
coerce retail distributors of milk in 
various ways. 

The first inquiry will be in New 
York City and will have the coopera- 
tion of the Mayor who has been a 
heated critic of milk distributors. The 
Milk Consumers Protective Committee 
has issued a statement supporting the 
investigation. 


Dairy Executive Responds 


A statement issued by Thomas H. 
McInnerney, president, National Dairy 
Products Corp., with reference to the 
milk investigation, declared that re- 
peated governmental inquiries have 
shown that there is no monopoly in 
milk, nor are there excessive profits. 

“This is a poor time for the govern- 
ment to be frittering away its time and 
ours when there are so many more im- 
portant things to do,” said the dairy 
executive. 

However, Mr. McInnerney pledges 
cooperation “just as we have in numer- 
ous investigations in the past.” 


“War Profiteering” a Theme 


“War profiteering,” the theme of 
discussion frequently heard among 
some elements in the consumer move- 
ment, was also given an airing at the 
recent national convention of the 
League of Women Shoppers held in 
New York City. The League has 4 
“committee opposing war profiteet- 
ing,” and there is also a New York 
City ‘Coordinating Committee Against 
War Profiteering.” 

In telling of the work of this com- 
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® Some fellows are just cut out to be family men. And that’s 
“~ the way it is with me. Why, I'm just full co the brim with home 
~ 


interests. When the folks get together to make up their minds 


about what kind of car to buy, what refrigerator, what brand 


of radio . . and how much they're going to spend, I'm the one 


who gives them ideas ard helps them to decide. 
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+ Yep, it’s a big job—an all day job—being a family man. 
I even go along with the lady of the house to shop for the 
groceries. She says I'm a big help . . pointing out special 


values, keeping her posted on new for »ds, planning menus! 


Because the Los Angeles Times is fashioned for family reading, it is quite naturally 
the preferred newspaper with Southern California families. This preference is not only 
apparent in the volume of Times circulation — largest morning circulation on the coast 
— but in its quality. More than 85% ts delivered directly to homes by carrier. Media 
, Records sums it all up at a glance — year-in and year-out The Times is first in its field — 
in 1939 by over three million lines. 
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mittee, which led the protest in the 
one-cent increase in the price of bread 
several months ago, the chairman sug- 
gested that neighborhood committees 
against war profiteering should be set 
up as ‘consumer clubs.’ This tech- 
nique of “neighborhood” groups has 
been advocated previously in some con- 
sumer quarters. 

The League of Women Shoppers is 
said to have been founded to furnish 
information on labor conditions and to 
encourage consumer support of higher 
standards for workers. It apparently 
has extended its sphere of interest. 


Standards to the Fore 


The ever-present subject of stand- 
ards for consumer goods, advocated 
strongly by consumer leaders and rec- 
ognized by many business men as an 
inevitable development, had an echo 
this month in an announcement that 
the National Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation is throwing the weight of its 
Organization behind a movement for 
minimum standards for salad dress- 
ings, other than mayonnaise. Here is 
an instance of business seeking the 
standard, instead of the consumer, but 
actually this is not new since many 
standards for consumer goods already 
promulgated by the National Bureau 
of Standards were at the instance of 
industry. 


Aid to Merchandising 


But the value of consumer standards 
as an aid to merchandising is given 
substance by the food distributors 
group. It says: ‘The average dis- 
tributor is faced with an array of salad 
dressings designed to sell at various 
prices. They are all salad dressings so 
far as the trade and the consumer are 
concerned, but there may be a wide 
variation in their ingredients. If some 
agreement can be reached as to what 
constitutes a salad dressing, other than 
mayonnaise, some of this confusion 
will be eliminated.”’ 


Move Is Significant 


The significance of this move is 
greater than would be indicated by in- 
terest in a standard for what may be 
regarded as a relatively unimportant 
item—such as salad dressing. But the 
same confusion and trade difficulty en- 
countered by the food distributors in 
handling that product is experienced 
in most lines of consumer goods, and 
for that reason minimum standards are 
being sought by various industries. 

For instance, especially valuable 
progress in this direction is being made 
by manufacturers of electrical house- 
hold equipment and devices through 
the efforts of the National Electrical 
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Association, 


Manufacturers 
with the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 


working 


Consumers Not Informed 


Unfortunately, consumers generally 
do not know what industry is doing in 
their behalf through the voluntary de- 
velopment of standards, and even few 
consumer leaders are acquainted with 
it. The vague impression usually con- 
veyed by advocates of consumer stand- 
ards is that business for the most part 
is not interested in the subject, and 
that legislation is needed to force in- 
dustry to adopt standards as a protec- 
tion for the consumer. 

Industry has made commendable ad- 
vances in this field, and its record to 
date provides an argument to consum- 
ers for their cooperation in continuing 
voluntary development of standards. 
Consumers should know that forcing 
standards through the wrong kind of 
legislation, could also bring regimenta- 
tion of production and regimentation 
of consumer choice. 


Minority Pressure Great 


It is argued, at times, that the aver- 
age consumer would not recognize a 
set of standards if he saw one, and 
consequently there is no sufficient de- 
mand for them. This view has been 
adopted by some business men as the 
reason why they should not concern 
themselves with minimum require- 
ments for products. 

It is overlooked, however that the 
minority pressure for standards is 
great, and while it may take some time 
for the idea to gather wide consumer 
support, the minority demand is strong 
enough to force reasonably early legis- 
lative enactment. Hence the impor- 
tance of voluntary standards, and their 
use as a merchandising advantage and 
as a vital factor in advancing business- 
consumer relations. 


Why Consumer Education? 


Why is consumer education needed 
in the schools of the country? This 
has been asked many times, and is stil] 
being asked—principally with a desire 
to shape the subject matter of such in- 
struction to meet the future practical 
needs of students. Many answers have 
been given to the question—ideas fre- 
quently have been at variance—but 
here is one reason for consumer edu- 
cation as stated by a speaker at a recent 
regional consumer education confer- 
ence and reported in the Consumer 
Education News Letter of the Institute 
for Consumer Education: 

“ "When 5% of the population set 
the social standard for the remaining 
95%,’ said Ray G. Price of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, ‘the need for con- 
sumer education is as obvious as 2 plus 
2. The amateur consumer is continu- 
ally bombarded by an expertly planned 
selling campaign, executed by a group 
of well-drilled professional sharp 
shooters, who, to a great extent,’ he 
maintained, ‘set the pattern of con- 
sumer choices.’ 

“As long as the consumer, like a 
rate in a maze, is uncertain which way 
to turn and ‘is permitted to go merrily 
along in ignorance and confusion, so 
long will he continue to encourage the 
production of undesirable goods, 
stated Price. ‘The schools are failing 
to meet the problem of youth today, if 
consumer education is not included as 
a part of the curriculum. A prominent 
place must be provided for this im- 
portant aspect of education.’ ” 

In some academic circles and sec- 
tions of the consumer movement—too 
many of them—business generally is 
considered that bad, and the plight of 


the consumer that serious. 


The Lawyers Guild 


The National Lawyers Guild, which 
some time ago entered the consumer 
movement by the appointment of 4 
Committee on Consumers and Cooper- 
atives to report on bills before the 
Congress which most directly affect 
consumers, again is in the news. This 
time, it has to do with the resignation 
of member A. A. Berle, Jr., assistant 
Secretary of State. 

According to reports, Mr. Berle, said 
he left the Guild because it is “not 
prepared to take any stand which con- 
flicts with the Communist Party line.” 
Earl Browder, general secretary, Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A., in his 
testimony last year before the Dies 
Committee Investigating un-American 
Activities, included the National Law- 
yers Guild in a list of organizations 
which, Mr. Browder said, were ““Com- 
munist transmission belts.” 
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In and Up: 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 


Harold J. Cummings, vice- 


ance Co. (left), succeeds Arthur W. 
Ramsdell (right), director of sales, The 
Borden Co., as president of the Federa- 
tion, while Mr. Ramsdell assumes the 
chairmanship. 


HE biggest task and obligation 

facing American sales executives 

for the coming year is that of 

consciously and aggressively 
selling the American system back to 
the American people, and, through 
their millions of contacts with the pub- 
lic, of helping to arouse an active 
awareness of the need for mental as 
well as mechanical rearmament. 

This theme dominated the three-day 
meeting of the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives which closed in Mil- 
waukee June 8. It was by some odds 
the biggest and most successful gather- 
ing in the Federation’s history. More 
than 1,000 attended the banquet. 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president, 
the Minnesota Mutual Insurance Co., 
was selected to head the group for 
the coming year. 

The theme of the meeting was 
‘New Horizons in Selling.” One ses- 
sion was devoted to ‘Marketing 
Trends’; another to “Sales Manage- 
ment Methods and Contingent Fac- 
tors’; a third to ‘“Dramatized Sales 
Management,” and the final one to a 
clinical discussion of salesmanship 
problems. 

At the opening luncheon Col, Frank 
Knox, president and publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, pleaded for 
1724 
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Federation Charges Sales Executives 
with Guardianship of “American System” 


speed in the rearmament program ‘to 
keep the war away from America,” 
and expressed the belief that the 
United States should give immediate 
and substantial help to the Allies to 
any degree short of sending armed 
forces to Europe. 

At the Thursday afternoon conclave 
Dr. J. Frederick Dewhurst of the 
Twentieth Century Fund (whose re- 
cent study of distribution costs pre- 
cipitated such a voluble flow of words 
both from marketing men and certain 
critics of American business) spoke on 
“The Economic Outlook for Sales 
Executives.’’ Dr. George Gallup, presi- 
dent, The American Institute of Pub- 


Business Pioneering: C. S. Fletcher, gen- 


eral sales manager, Studebaker Corp., 

tells Federation members about the head- 

aches, heartaches and_ backaches of 
launching a new automobile. 


lic Opinion, told how the wheels go 
around in poll-taking, and summarized 
briefly the trend of public thought in 
recent months on such subjects as the 
war, political candidates, government 
regulation of business and government 
regulation of labor. The session con- 
cluded with an address by O. E. Jones, 
vice-president, Swift & Co., on “Sales 
Problems for the Next Twelve 
Months.” 

Arthur W. Ramsdell, vice-president, 
The Borden Co., opening the Friday 


session with a talk on “Selling Your 
Company to Your Organization,”’ out- 
lined some of the ideas his own firm 
has adopted to give workers a more 
adequate understanding of the institu- 
tion and the aims of its management. 
One significant fact brought out was 
that, in the business of which he spoke, 
it takes a capital investment of more 
than $4,000 to give any one employe a 
job, 

Representing the consumer point of 
view, Mrs. Rudolph M. Binder, presi- 
dent, New York Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, explained some of the rea- 
sons behind the rapid development of 
the consumer movement, and made 
some suggestions concerning what 
manufacturers might do to help women 
become more intelligent buyers. C. S. 
Fletcher, general sales manager, The 
Studebaker Corp., dismantled the 
whole of the research and sales and 
merchandising program which so suc- 
cessfully launched the new Champion 
car, and gave the audience an analysis 
of its main features. 

Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, director of 
marketing and research, Lord & Thom- 
as, enumerated seven sales tools which 
every sales executive who seeks a 


Winner: The Saves Manacement award 
for the most outstanding job done during 
the year by a local sales managers club 
affiliated with the Federation, in helping 
salesmen in its community, this year went 


to the Rochester group. It was presented 
by K. N. Merritt and accepted for 
Rochester by William J. Smith (above), 
sales manager, R. J. Strasenburgh Corp- 
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¢ In consumer advertising it may be possible to lean heavily upon 
pretty pictures and get both praise and profit. 


¢ In business paper advertising, if you are getting much praise 
| from anybody but the readers of the business papers to whom 
your advertising is addressed, 
true effectiveness. 


you should seriously question its 


Phat is not just theory. Many carry a real share of the sales 


business paper advertisers who — load. Unfortunately, one thing 
have changed from pretty _ that escapes many executives is 
“pride” copy to the kind of 
that tells the 


readers really need to know, 


copy what 


now measure its effective- 
ness in profits— not kindy 


words. i 
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that the responsibility for this 
job rests with them. 


For these simple reasons: 


ONE [To make your business pa- 
per advertising pay, you must 
first determine and clearly define 
your best markets. (Surely this is 
a job in which you should par- 
ticipate.) 

two Jo make business paper ad- 
vertising pay, you must carefully 
analyze your sales and advertis- 
ing objectives, making sure that 
they are valid and adequate, 
because you'll never get any 
more selling out of your ad- 
vertising than you put into it. 
(Surely your executive judg- 
ment is just as important here 
the of 
your company’s manufactur- 


as in determination 


ing and sales policies.) 


e At very small cost you can 
prove this for yourself on any 
product sold to business. 


The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2436, 369 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklet checked (or both), 
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by John E. Kennedy 


Successful Business Paper 
Advertising” 


Name 


Position 


Company 
Street 


City and State 


“streamlined 1940 management”’ should 
apply to his business: 

1. Complete market facts—in the 
sense of exact measurement of the total 
consumer volume in a given industry, 
with breakdowns by competition and 
by geographical sources of volume. 

2. Complete distribution facts which 
measure the flow of merchandise 
through shifting trade channels. 

3. Time and duty analysis for sales- 
men. 

i. Complete sales analyses covering 
every individual sale, showing cost and 
profit per sale, 

5. More scientific use of marketing 
potentials. 

6. Better pre-testing of products 
and sales campaigns. 

Better coordination of sales with 
advertising. 

The big ball room was jammed to 
capacity for the meeting on dramatized 
sales management presented by Jam 
Handy, president, the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, Detroit, and a cast of 80 
actors and musicians. Through the 
courtesy Of Chevrolet, Buick, Johns- 
Manville, Hoover, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, and other companies, the 
dramatic handling of specific sales 
problems was demonstrated in skits, 
playlets and films, packed with action 
and humor. They showed how the 
Broadway technique could be applied 
to such routine selling situations as 
the introduction of a new product, the 
launching of a new advertising cam- 
paign, selling a company as an insti- 
tution to its field force, and demon- 
stration of the need for better planning 
and more constructive handling of 
sales meetings. 

In the headline address at the ban- 
quet Friday night, Congressman Mar- 
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(Left) Vice-Presidents Three: 
K. N. Merritt (center), gen- 
eral sales manager, Railway 
Express Agency, is a newly 
elected vice-president of the 
Federation. H. C. Anderson 
(left), general sales manager, 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., and 
Hugo A. Bedau (right), Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine 
Co., were re-elected. 


(Right) Regional Directors: 
Newcomers in the group of 
regional directors of the Fed- 
eration are Howard McKay 
(left), sales manager, Foster 
& Kleiser; W. K. Doggett 
(center), assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Co., and E. 
L. Blanchard (right), general 
sales manager, Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Co. 


tin Dies made a stirring plea for na- 
tional unity in meeting the present 
world crisis. He laid facts on the line 
to prove the existence in this country 
of an active fifth column, and empha- 
sized that Americans need to “develop 
the same enthusiasm for democratic 
ideals that citizens of totalitarian 
countries have developed for totalitari- 
an ideals.” 

The SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine 
cup awarded each year to the club in 
the Federation that has done the most 
for salesmen in its community, went 
this year to the Rochester group. It 
was presented by K. N. Merritt, and 
accepted by William J. Smith, sales 
manager, R. J. Strasenburgh Corp., 
Rochester delegate. At the same time 
Roy Warmee of Philadelphia reported 
that the Howard G. Ford award for 
“the most outstanding contribution to 
the field of distribution’’ was presented 
jointly to the Proctor Electric Co. and 
their advertising agency, John Falkner 
Arndt and Co., both of Philadelphia. 

At the final session Richard C. Bor- 
den conducted a “Lost Sales Autopsy,” 
and John Wesley Coates, conductor of 
sales training schools, spoke on how to 
develop sales personality. Warren K. 
Rishel closed the meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the place of the sales execu- 
tive and the salesman in the education- 
al movement being sponsored by the 
Federation. 

Two luncheon hours were devoted 
to an interchange of ideas among club 
president, program chairmen and dele- 
gates on such problems as finding 
good speakers, putting on salesmen’s 
meetings, building up membership, etc. 

A special vote of appreciation was 
tendered to the following committee 
men from the Milwaukee Club, who 


acted as hosts and arranged the pro- 
gram: 


General Chairman—D. H. Beisel, Wad- 
hams Division—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc. 

Co-General Chairman—Robert J. Delehanty, 
Multigraph Sales Agency. 

Program Chairman—John U. Heuser, Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc. 

Publicity Chairman—James B. Gavan, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

Attendance Chairman—C. A. Netzhammer, 

Northwestern Furniture Co. 

Entertainment Chairman—Walter F. Dun- 
lap, Klau-Van Pietersom & Dunlap As- 
sociates, Inc. 

Finance Chairman—John H. Kopmeier, 
Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co. 
Ladies’ Chairman—Loring T. 
Moe Bros. Milwaukee Co. 
Registrations—J. C. Kilbert, Harley-David- 

son Motor Co. 

Printing—Win. Krueger, Jr., W. A. Krue- 
ger Co. 

Reception—Robert Pieper, O. R. Pieper Co. 

Exhibits—Henry Dropp, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., and E. J. Hoslett, Curtis 1000, 
Inc. 

The complete slate of officers for the 

Federation for the 1940-41 term in- 

cludes: 


Hammond, 


President 


Harold J. Cummings, St. Paul, Minn. 
V ice-Presidents 

Hugo A. Bedau, San Francisco, Calif. 

K. N. Merritt, New York, N. Y. 

H. C. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Treasurer 

Bernard Lichtenberg, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary 

Warren K. Rishel, New York, N. Y. 
Regional Directors 

Donald H. Beisel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wallace Watson, Boston, Mass. 

W. K. Doggett, New York, N. Y. 

Harold J. Cowell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. O'Leary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alan E. Turner, Baltimore, Md. 

J. G. B. Fletcher, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. Sadler Shaw, St. Paul, Minn 

Early R. Cass, Tulsa, Okla. 


E. L. Blanchard, Dallas, Tex. 
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: 
132,026 


DAILY 


163,776 


SUNDAY 


National Representatives: 
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OREGONIAN daily circula- 
tion has climbed steadily, from 
92,458 as of September, 1933, 
to its present, all-time high of 
132,026—entirely without 
benefit of premiums, contests 
or paid solicitors. By the fall 
of 1939 this natural ‘reader 
demand” had placed THE 
OREGONIAN so far ahead, 


BEVERLY GROSS 
Portland's “Miss 
Streamline” 1940 
Golden Gate Exposition 


that the other Portland paper, 
THE JOURNAL, bought out an 
afternoon competitor, acquiring 
54,000 “consolidation” circu- 
lation. Yet, in spite of this ‘‘shot- 
in-the-arm”’...the difference 


in the daily circulation of 
THE OREGONIAN and THE 
JOURNAL is now less than 
ten thousand. Ask yourself... 


Which is better for your business...a newspaper which buys 
its circulation ...or a circulation which buys its newspaper? 


" OREOUNIAN 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST - PORTLAND, OREGON 


PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES ... New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Howard McKay, Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. H. Carter, Montreal, Canada. 
E. W. Carroll, Memphis, Tenn. 


Organization of Executive 
Committee 
Officers 
Harold J. Cummings, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hugo A, Bedau, San Francisco, Calif. 


H. C. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

K. N. Merritt, New York, N. Y. 

Bernard Lichtenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Warren K. Rishel, New York, N. Y. 
Directors 

Raymond Bill, New York, N. Y 

W. V. Ballew, Dallas, Tex. 

W. K. Doggett, New York, N. Y. 

Donald H. Beisel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Aspley, Chicago, IIl 


This Simple Idea Is Increasing 
Our “Pick-up” Orders 500% 


BY LOUIS 


ms 


BRENDEL 


Vanning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


STUDY of our last year’s sales 
statistics disclosed the aston- 
ishing fact that although we 
had received some 70,000 or- 

ders during 1939, our salesmen had 
actually picked up less than 5%. The 
rest had been phoned or mailed to 
our general or branch offices. 

We manufacture pressure gauges, 
safety valves and other products in the 
“steam specialty” classification. To 
sell this equipment we maintain a na- 
tional field sales force of some 40 
salesmen located in the principal in- 
dustrial trading centers. A consid- 
erable percentage of our sales are made 
through jobbers. To insure this vol- 
ume, our men must do a large amount 
of missionary work, Similarly, they 
may have to work for months with 
consulting and designing engineers 
on the specifications of new power 
plants—and never see the order even 
though they are responsible for our 
equipment being specified and subse- 
quently furnished. 

Obviously, it would be foolish for 
our salesmen to ask for these orders. 
for the engineers do not have them 
to place with us even though they 
so desire. The natural result of this 
kind of work is that our men make 
many calls where they don’t ask for 
an order when they really should 
Frequently, after making a first-class 
demonstration, all they would have to 
do to get an order is ask for it. 

A year or so ago we had a jobber 
missionary man who was running 
rings around all of our other mission- 
ary men in the number of orders he 
could pick up for our jobbers, Finally, 
we spent a week studying how this 
man worked. It turned out that 
the secret was so simple we could 
scarcely believe we had found it. It 
was simply that this chap asked for 
the order. And then he had a faculty 
of going “stone deaf” while the 
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prospect told him why he couldn't 
buy. Then the star would ask the 
prospect again for the order. This 
went on as long as was necessary to 
get the order—and it’s surprising 
what a high score he made, 

What we were looking for was 
something that would inspire our reg- 
ular salesmen with the “order getting 
ibility” of this missionary man—on 
those calls where it is desirable. 

The idea we finally hit on may not 
be the final answer, but it’s a swell 
start. If our sales force just keeps on 
going at the rate it is right now, with- 
out any improvement for the rest of 
the year, it will pick up 500% more 
orders than last year, We are consider- 
ing only the number of orders now, 
and not the relative values for the 
two years. 

Here’s how we did it. Each man 
was furnished with a couple of pads 
of brilliant red stickers bearing this 
message: 


CHECK ONE UP FOR ME 
| walked out of the customer's office 
with this order. 

It wasn't mailed or phoned to me, 
and I didn’t pick it up at our office. 
Initial 

Our sales manager, C. H. Butter- 
field, wrote a letter of explanation to 
our men, which said in part: 


‘ 


“All of us who are engaged in sales 
work know that there is no thrill quite like 
‘getting the order in our hands.’ It is one 
of life’s greatest moments to give your 
breast pocket a pat realizing that you have 
at last tucked the order away there. 


“We must all realize that our work isn’t 
over after we've made a good demonstra- 
tion of our products. It is true we have to 
do missionary work—but we must do more. 
We must get the order as often as possible. 
Jobbers’ salesmen appreciate this fact for 
many of them work on a commission, and 
it’s a case of ‘no orders—no eat.’ 


“Three very worthwhile things happen 
when you are able to get the order in your 
hands. In the first place, you have definitely 


eliminated any possibility of the order go- 
ing to a competitor after you have done 
the preliminary groundwork. Second, you 
have started to create a habit of buying 
from you (if this is the customer's first 
order to us) ; and third, as you all know so 
well, you have given your old self-confi- 
dence a big boost, and you really do a 
better job the rest of the day. 

“Let's make an effort this year to see if 
we can't all get a larger percentage of the 
orders in our hands at the time we make 
the call. Perhaps from time to time we 
may publish a score board showing who is 
leading among our order-grabbers. 

“To make certain our Bridgeport people 
credit you with every order you actually 
send in, we are asking you please to attach 
one of the enclosed stickers to each such 
order. (When the pad is gone, we'll be 
glad to send you another—just ask for it.)” 

We recently sent each man a re- 
port on how much improvement he 
had made so far this year in “getting 
the orders in his hand.” Soon we plan 
to give them the standing of how 
many orders each man has picked up 
personally and how he compares with 
our other men. 


~ Check One Up for Me! 


| walked out of the customer's office 
with this order. 


It wasn't mailed or phoned to me, 


and | didn't pick it up at our office. 


i 


A pebble starting an avalanche of orders. 


One of our divisional managers re- 
cently spent a few days working with 
a man who has been in a territory 
(after several years of office work) 
for only a little more than a year. 
The salesman after certain calls would 
ask the divisional manager what crit- 
icism he might have of the way he 
(the salesman) conducted the inter- 
view and presentation. The divisional 
manager said they were splendid ex- 
cept for the fact that the salesman had 
not had the courtesy to ask the pros- 
pect for an order. He pointed out to 
the salesman that after the prospects 
had been courteous enough to listen to 
the salesman’s story, /e owed them the 
courtesy of showing his appreciation 
by asking for an order. At first the 
salesman was surprised, but he soon 
caught the subtle meaning, and the 
next day proudly tucked four orders 
with stickers on them into his daily 
report envelope. . 

We are confident we will continue 
for the rest of the year with at least 
five times as many orders picked up 
every day as last year. And, what's 
more important, our salesmen will 
have profited greatly in better ‘closing 
technique” and more pleasure 19 
selling. 
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A= check of this map of the State of 
Michigan, from Mill & Factory’s circula- 
tion breakdowns, shows how ‘closely Mill & 
Factory's circulation parallels industrial 
activity in each county of the State. It proves 
that in this section, as in every other section 
of the country, Mill & Factory reaches the 
buying and specifying authorities in important 
industrial plants. 

The industrial distributors’ salesmen who 
call frequently on the great motor plants of 
Detroit and Flint, the industrial plants of 
Lansing and Jackson, the furniture factories of 
Grand Rapids, know the men who buy and 
specify in these plants. From these names, they 
make up the circulation lists of Mill & Factory 
to these plants, and pay for every copy. These 


distributors’ salesmen make frequent checks 
to be sure that changes in personnel do not 
waste their money — double insurance against 
waste of your advertising dollars, too! 

This is the method by which Mill & Factory 
reaches more than 23,000 of industry's key men. 
Learn more about the Mill & Factory Method! 
Write Conover-Mast Corp., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


18% To 20% Of Industry’s Key Men Shift Every Year 
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Mill & Factory Covers Today’s Buyers--- Not Yesterday's 


Each crew manager 
at Highland Chevro- 
let has a_ private 
closing booth with 
his name and title 
on the glass — just 
one of many means 
used by that busi- 
ness psychologist, 
President Hunt, to 
keep his salesmen 
purring...and_ bust- 
ing ever-bigger 
quotas. 


Policies ‘That Sell Chevrolets at 
the Rate of One Every 89 Minutes 


Highland Chevrolet men think and live and breathe success 


... they are experts at using up-to-date selling tools .. . and 


while they do not use a standard sales talk, the procedure 


for creating a prospect and making a sale has been reduced 


to a definite pattern. 


IGHLAND Chevrolet Co., De- 

troit, has sold more than 

25,000 automobiles and it is 

selling others at the average 
rate of one every 89 minutes of every 
working day. The application of 
sound principles of sales psychology 
and sales management have been 
chiefly responsible for its notable suc- 
cess. In fourteen years Highland has 
become the largest Chevrolet dealer- 
ship in Michigan and one of the ten 
largest in the country. Furthermore, 
James S. Hunt, founder and president, 
takes care to let such facts be known. 

Mr. Hunt is a practical business 
psychologist. He knows that people 
naturally love a winner. They like to 
follow the crowd. They like to do 
business with a successful firm. The 
prospect who would procrastinate un- 
der other conditions becomes eager to 
buy when exposed to an atmosphere 
of bustling activity. 

Mr. Hunt knows, too, that salesmen 
love recognition, appreciation and 
prestige. 

All this is readily apparent to one 
who enters the Highland Chevrolet 
salesroom. There are the usual cars 
on display, a mounted chassis, a parts 
cabinet, and attractive furniture. There 
are also numerous evidences of suc- 
cess and big business, Mounted on 
the rear wall in front of the visitor 
as he enters is a large, painted board 
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which proclaims the facts mentioned 
above concerning the number of cars 
sold and other evidences of success. 
At one end of the board is the 
number: of current-model Chevrolets 
old by this dealer to date. This fig- 
use 1s posted daily, and as Highland 
Chevrolet sells upward of 2,000 new 
cats a year, the figure always is an 
impressive one. It conveys the im- 
pression that everybody is buying 
Chevrolets—and buying them here. 
Also on the rear wall, over on the 
othe: side, is a board on which are 
mousted the names of sales managers 
and salesmen employed here.  Else- 
where around the walls are banners, 
pennants, and plaques, all proclaiming 
the success of Chevrolet in general and 
of this dealer in particular. 
Immediately ahead of the visitor, 
across the rear, are enclosed offices, 
each bearing the name and title of an 
executive. On the left is a row of 
five closing booths, each bearing the 
name and title of a sales manager. 
There are five sales managers in 
the new car department, to say noth- 
ing of used cars and service. Perhaps 
four of these should be classed as 
crew managers, instead, but Mr. Hunt 
believes in giving his salesmen recog- 
nition and prestige, so he identifies 
them publicly as sales managers. 
The new car sales manager performs 
much the usual duties. The four as- 


sistants or crew managers, under him, 
hire and train salesmen, conduct sales 
meetings, supervise, and help close, in 
addition to selling on their own ac- 
count. All are 100-car men themselves 
and know how to supervise others. 

New salesmen must first become 
thoroughly familiar with the product 
and with Highland’s sales tactics. 
Each must make a three-minute dem- 
onstration to Mr. Hunt. Then they 
start out with their crew manager and, 
after they are able to go it alone, they 
must report to him regularly and keep 
him apprised of their activities each 
day. 

Each salesman is furnished a per- 
sonal card, literature which he distrib- 
utes bears his imprint, and much of 
the direct mail bears salesmen’s names, 
although salesmen are not required to 
do their own mailing. 

Salesmen are required to follow up 
owners and prospects, but they are not 
permitted to run all over town in do- 
ing so. Mr. Hunt takes the position 
that there are prospects everywhere 
and crew managers must see to it that 
their salesmen work accordingly. Thus, 
if a salesman has a hot prospect on 
whom to call, he is taught to make 
several other calls in the same vicinity, 
instead of driving across town to meet 
another known prospect. 

Assistant sales managers are paid 
an over-riding commission of $6 a caf 
on their salesmen’s sales and an extra 
1% on their personal sales. New cat 
salesmen are paid a commission of 
6%, with no deductions for trade-ins, 
and 10% on accessories brings theif 
commissions to as high as $65 a cat. 

President Hunt stresses appraisals 
more than anything else, and he insists 
that his salemen go after appraisals 
above all else. He has found that, 
on the average, every five appraisals 
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alt in one sale, and he has made 
this a mathematical formula. ‘Some 
salesmen will close one sale for every 
three appraisals, while others may re- 
quire six or even seven,” he said. “But 
on the average, we know positively 
that we will get one sale for every 
five appraisals. 

“We stress appraisals at all times. 
Then when business slows up a bit, 
we put extra pressure on appraisals. | 
tell our salesmen they can go out and 
appraise anyone’s car; they can tell 
the owner that their boss is crazy, that 
he insists on their making appraisals, 
and will the owner please let them ap- 
praise his car without obligation. But 
I know that if they get enough ap- 


c 


praisals, we'll get enough sales. 


Dear Sir: 


At Highland it is possible for you to purchase your new car 
on any of the three following plans 


PLAN I— 
Your car 


In cash none 


Notes at $38.60 


PLAN 2— 
Your car 9350s 
In cash refunded to you § 


Notes at $54-6 for 18 months 


PLAN 3— 
Your car 9550+ 
In cash? funded to vou £1 


Notes at 27-44 for monthe 


Yours truly. 


4lliam Sith 


HIGHLAND CHEVROLET COMPANY 
12897 Woodward Avenue 
Phone LOngfeliow 8000 


The appraisal blank is a potent weapon 

in the hands of the Highland salesman, 

as the text below explains. Note that 

prices and allowances are interpreted in 

terms of monthly payments on a news 

car. (The figures used in this sample are 
fictitious. ) 


“As a special incentive, I sometimes 
offer a bonus of 50 cents for each 
appraisal during a specified period. 
New salesmen then light out, thinking 
they'll earn at least $5 a day on ap- 
praisals alone. They don’t, but they 
do make more than that on their in- 
creased sales. They can’t make 
appraisals without also making sales.” 

There is an art, though, in making 
those appraisals. The car is brought 
to the salesrooms, where one of three 
appraisers inspects it and makes out an 
appraisal form in triplicate. Mean- 
while, the salesman concentrates on in- 
teresting the owner in a new car. He 
may also make some excuse for asking 
to see the owner’s registration card, 
and from this he can glean consider- 
able information, including a close 
estimate of the amount owed on the 
car being appraised, if any. 

The appraiser tears off the original 
and hands the pad, with carbon cover- 
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°* SETTING THE PACE IN OHIO * 


AKRON 


BUYERS ARE 
ADVERTISING MINDED! 


They form their daily buying habits from the pages of Akron's 
only newspaper. . . . Here's the proof! For the first 4 months 
of 1940 (January | to April 30) The Akron Beacon Journal led 
all other Ohio Newspapers in total advertising linage. The figures 
from Media Records are as follows: 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL.__5,064,994 Lines 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 4,500,175 LINES 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 4,481,157 LINES 
YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 3,980,659 LINES 
DAYTON NEWS 3,869,244 LINES 
CLEVELAND PRESS 3,831,735 LINES 


Yes, in Akron buyers are Advertising Minded and Newspaper 
Minded too. When you want quick results in this alert, free- 
spending market, use the complete, economical coverage of- 
fered by this outstanding daily. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Los Angeles 


“A GAZETTE SCHEDULE 
MEANS TURNOVER” 


‘7 E quote rr E.G Marsh, — 
Wie aan |2|«Cy SO 


alamazoo grocer, who cites 
his experience with Climalene. 
“Climalene has become the out- 
standing best seller in our store,” Michigan’s mounting industrial 
says Mr. Marsh. “It has had the activity means greater retail 
advantage of consistent adver- 
tising in the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
and this invariably means faster 
turnover and more profit.” 


For further facts, ask I. A. Klein, 50 E, 42nd St., New York, 
or John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ee 


sales opportunity. Support your 
Michigan sales effort with Booth 


Michigan Newspaper advertising. 


BOOTH 


CZ 


td 


“Wt 


NEWSPAPERS 
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THIS MAY BE THE 
MAN YOU WANT 


A high grade man, with outstanding cre- 
ative, sales and executive ability, 42 years 
old, with broad, diversified experience in 
advertising and selling, wants a respon- 
sible permanent job that offers a real 
opportunity for accomplishment. 

He’s a fine type—the sort of man who 
will fit in almost any high grade organiza- 
tion. Now employed, but with a company 
whose future is extremely uncertain, and 
it is advisable that he change as soon as 
he can find a suitable opportunity. 

He has had experience with a large 
national advertiser (automotive field) as 
copywriter, dealer-magazine editor and 
assistant advertising manager; with a 
large technical trade journal publisher as 
salesman, promotion manager and assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales; with a major radio broadcasting 
company as salesman, station sales man- 
ager and regional sales manager; for 
several years he conducted a successful 
advertising service in a medium-size city, 
in conjunction with which he also pub- 
lished a small-town newspaper which he 
himself established. 

He’s a straight-thinking self-starter, 
with imagination, balance and sound judg- 
ment. He is conscientious, sincere and 
dependable. Liked by all who know him— 
the kind of fellow who “wears well.” 
College graduate (mechanical engineer- 
ing, English and economics) Protestant, 
married and has a family. In vigorous 
health, mentally alert, enthusiastic. 


This man would be a “find” for some | 


medium-size manufacturer who is look- 
ing for someone to head his advertising 


department, or to organize an advertising 
department; or for the advertising man- | 


ager of some large manufacturer, who 
wants an assistant capable of assuming 


major responsibilities; or for a publisher | 


who wants a capable sales executive. 


Available on short notice. Location 


immaterial. Reasonably good salary re- 
quired, but the most important factor is 
the chance to establish himself perma- 
nently with a solid company. 

We shall be glad to put you in touch 
with this man. 


Advertising Executive, 
eare Philip Salisbury, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


ing duplicate, to the salesman. Noth- 
ing whatever is said about the amount 
to be allowed on the trade-in. Instead, 
the salesman does a bit of mental arith- 
metic and says, in effect: ‘Splendid! 
Mr. Prospect, we can give you a brand 
new 1940 Chevrolet with radio, heater, 
etc., for your used car and only $38.60 
per month, and you wan't have to 
make any down payment whatever. Or, 
if you prefer, we can make the month- 
ly payments even smaller.” 

Of course, the prospect will insist 
on knowing the allowance on his used 
car, whereupon he is shown a wall 
board on which are listed official al- 
lowances on all models of the three 
lowest-price makes. These allowances 
are necessarily low, and the chances 
are that the prospect is offered more 
than the standard figure for his make 
and model. Then the salesman will 
point out that the prospect has driven 
his car so many miles at a cost of so 
much (the original price less the trade- 
in allowance) and that this has aver- 
aged him only about one cent a mile. 

If the prospect still hesitates, the 
salesman says, in effect: “By the way, 
Mr. Prospect, how would you like to 
have $100 in cash?” The prospect 


perhaps will admit that he could use 
$100. Whereupon the salesman makes 
another proposition involving a cash 
payment of this amount to the prospect 
and a new car for the trade-in and so 
much per month, Such a deal is con- 
tingent, though, on the trade-in’s be- 


ing worth $100 more than the down 
payment on the new car. If the trade. 
in is appraised at $350, for example, 
he may be offered a new car, $100 in 
cash, and terms as low as $27.44 per 
month for 24 months. 

Where there is any hesitation on the 
part of the prospect, the salesman fills 
out a form on which he lists essential 
details of three different plans for the 
purchase and payments. This is spe- 
cific and in writing, and the prospect 
can take it home and discuss it with 
his family if he so desires. 

Such plans usually include desirable 
accessories, such as heater and radio, 
and prospects are surprised to learn 
that they can buy a new car with such 
accessories for so little per month. 
There are three standard groups of ac- 
cessories and salesmen are taught how 
to adapt the right one to the ability 
of the individual prospect to pay. They 
never mention selling prices of cars 
or accessories; they stress low monthly 
payments, instead. 

They are also provided with several 
special plans. If a prospect is ex- 
pecting a layoff or some extra expense, 
for example, they may offer a plan 
whereby he will have no down pay- 
ment and no monthly payments for 
three months or so, depending largely 
on the value of the trade-in. 

The offer of a cash refund is ex- 


President 
James S. Hunt pro- 
ceeds on the theory 
that people love 4 


Highland’s 


winner .. . like to do 
business with a suc: 
cessful firm. 


... and in line with 
Mr. Hunt's theory, his 
show room is not 
only spacious and 
luxuriously equipped, 
but gives prominent 
display space to such 
wall boards as that at 
left. No lights are 
hidden under bushels 
here! 
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ceptionally effective and this is often 


used in direct mail. A letter may be 
sent to owners of last year’s models, 
for example, informing them that they 
may secure a new 1940 Chevrolet and 
$100 in cash for their used car and 
only so much per month. 

This makes the prospect feel that 
he is almost getting something for 
nothing; anyway, it proves that he can 
get cash on his car and can get a new 
one to boot without increasing the 
amount he already is paying the 
finance company each month. Of 
course the dealer is taking no chances, 
as a last-year’s model is almost cer- 
tain to be worth more than $100 over 
the required down payment. 

Introduction of the 1940 Chevro- 
let was delayed by a strike, but High- 
land Chevrolet did not wait for busi- 
ness when there were no new cars to 
sell. Instead, they got out a letter 
proposing to save the prospect $100 
if he would bring in his used car then, 
rather than wait till the new models 
were available, Specifically, they would 
give him in cash immediately two- 
thirds of the value of -his used car and 
would pay him 6% interest on the 
remainder, which he was to leave as 
a down payment on a new Chevrolet. 
The saving would be owing to his 
getting a higher allowance then than 
he could get after the new models 
came out, for if he waited ‘til new 
models were available, his used car 
would then be a year older. Where 
necessary, the dealer furnished him a 
used car to drive while awaiting de- 
livery on the new one. They closed 
289 deals on this plan alone during 
the month of September. 


“Precision Tools” 


The appraisal form referred to is 
filed and the essential information is 
transcribed in an appraisal book which 
is kept permanently. This book re- 
places the usual prospect file, of which 
there is none in this dealership, and 
it also serves as a prospect and mail- 
ing list. Salesmen are protected for 
30 days on an appraisal; thereafter 
they must get another appraisal if 
they want to hold that prospect. Mr. 
Hunt says a prospect file makes sales- 
men lazy—and he doesn’t care for lazy 
salesmen. 

The closing booths mentioned af- 
ford convenience and a certain amount 
Of privacy, as well as the necessary 
forms for closing the deal, and sales- 
men are taught to get every prospect 
into a booth if possible. 

Mr. Hunt sums up his sales tactics 
by the remark: “We take the hammer 
and chisel away from salesmen and 
€quip them with precision tools, in- 
stead.”’ 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 23) 
urge readers to apply old shaving 


equipment on a new $13.75 R-S. Any | 


electric shaver gets a credit of $4; a 
safety razor $2.50; a straight-edge 
$1.75; shaving brush $1.50; shaving 
mug $1.25; shaving cream tubes or 
cakes 25 cents; new or old blades five 
cents. Allowances may not exceed $4. 

Thus the actual price of a R-S is re- 
duced to $9.75, the same figure at 
which Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., offers 
its razor—$2.75 allowance for any old 
razor coming off the $12.50 original 
price. 
June 30. 

J. Walter Thompson, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


Biggest Blue Ribbon 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, cuts 
loose with the largest ad drive of its 
career since Prohibition was repealed. 
Space is scheduled in 712 newspapers 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., 
and in 53 national magazines. 

This whopping chunk of space is 


Roto’s trade-in offer expires 


dedicated to explaining that every | 
glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon is “blend- | 


ed 33 times to make one great beer.” 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago office, is in 
charge. 


“Stop Hitler Now!” 


Under this slogan the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
has begun a newspaper campaign 
¢-to-c urging ‘send a postcard, a letter, 
Or a telegram at once—to the Presi- 
dent, to your Senators and to your 
Congressmen. We can help by 
sending planes, guns, munitions, food. 
We can help to end the fear that 
American boys will fight and die in 
another Flanders closer to home.” 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia, Kans., Gazette, is national 
chairman of the Committee. ‘‘Sub- 
committees are already in existence in 
85 cities and towns.” 

First ads of the series broke June 
10 in papers of New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, Des Moines, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore. They were paid for, a 
footnote pointed out, “with funds con- 
tributed by a number of patriotic 
American citizens who believe in all 
seriousness and sincerity that the safety 
of our country, the whole future of 
our national faith is gravely threatened 
by the world revolution of Hitlerism. 
.. . Americans should beware the pre- 
vailing Nazi-Communist propaganda 
which attempts to capitalize our desire 
for peace by opposing all moves 
toward national defense.” 

Donahue & Coe, N. Y., is the 
agency 


UP §3* 


IN THE FIRST 
4 MONTHS OF °40! 


PURCHASING advertisers have 
nearly doubled their dollar vol- 
ume in this magazine during the 
first four months of 1940 (as com- 
pared with the same period of 
1939)! This amazing increase 
marks a new appreciation of the 
importance of the Purchasing 
Executive in today’s industrial 
selling . . . and of PURCHAS. 
ING’S increased circulation and 
reader interest. Get the facts to- 
day! Write Conover-Mast Corp., 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Leader Building, Cleveland. 


Fined in whey 
PURCHASING 
Lucey 


How to OPEN DOORS! 
... REVIVE ACCOUNTS! 
...PUT OVER IDEAS! 

HE cream of selling ideas, used by over 

6,000 firms! — that’s what you'll find in 
Autopoint Company’s “37 Sales Plans.’ 
Simple — tested — workable! Adaptable to 
your needs. These plans show how America’s 


| leaders use famous Autopoint pencils and 


other gifts, as “‘silent salesmen’”’ and ‘‘ads 
that never get thrown away.” Send for this 
book now—see how these ideas and Autopoint 
products do a better selling job for you. 
Book sent to executives without obligation. 


THE SBETTER PENCIL 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1811 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Mother’s Friend 


The stork brings a whole series of sur- 
prises 

Babies are that way. Full of surprises. 
And problems 

Some 2,200,000 babies arrive in this 
country annually—many of them to women 
who never had one before. By the time a 
mother has learned what to do, her baby 
has become a little boy or girl. 

Among scores of nationally-circulated 
women’s magazines, Baby Talk alone con- 
centrates on, and even limits its readership 
to, the pre-natal period and 18 to 24 months 
thereafter. 

The Baby Talk people believe that their 
big job of reader-replacement is more than 
compensated for by thorough and respon- 
sive readership. Baby Talk tries to be 
understanding and practical. 

On that principle, in four and a half 
years, it has grown to more than 100,000 
circulation, 

A depression-born business which was a 
bit slow in getting started was diaper-wash- 
ing service. But there was latent demand 
for it. A baby needs a dozen or two clean 
diapers a day. The regular laundries 
weren't anxious to enter this field. Perhaps 
they—or their customers—felt that diapers 
and dress shirts don’t mix. 


First Editor, Diaper Deliveryman! 


General Diaper Service, New York, 
started in 1933, plugged along for a year 
or two with only about 50 regular cus- 
tomers a week. They decided that adver- 
tising might help, but because only a small 
portion of women happen to be new 
mothers at the moment, they decided, also, 
that they must develop a different, and 
direct, advertising medium. 

The first issue of Baby Talk was put to- 
gether, in November, 1935, by a driver of 
General Diaper Service. It was delivered 
as a package insert, with the returned 
diapers 

But before long, recognizing the young 
mothers’ need for practical help, obstetri- 
cians and pediatricians and hospital authori- 
ties were brought in to scrutinize the 
contents. Before long, too, young mothers 
who received it were telling other voung 
mothers about it. 

Baby Talk and General Diaper Service 
were rapidly expanding together. 

GDS took only the fourth cover. The 
rest of the magazine was completely “inde- 
pendent.’ George Garland, who went in 
as advertising manager, created the name 
“Baby Talk” and the somewhat fictitious 
“Baby Talk Publishing Co.” 

This Spring, however, Baby Talk com- 
pleted the transition from house organ to 
national magazine. Leam Publishing Corp. 
was formed to take it over, with George 
Garland as vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Norris H. Evans, advertising 
manager. Morris Bonoff is _ president. 
Irene Parrott continues as editor. 

Thus far this year, Baby Talk’s advertis- 
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ing linage is up 10%, and advertising 
revenue up 65%, from the same period 
of 1939 

Instead of one distributor, in the New 
York metropolitan area, Baby Talk is now 
distributed by diaper services in 44 cities 
and by department stores or specialty shops 
in 17 cities. Sixty-one cities all told. All 
of them pay from two to five cents a copy. 
Each distributor has its advertisement on 
the back cover. 

Of the total 105,000 circulation, 40,000 
is in the New York metropolitan edition. 
Thirty per cent of the entire circulation 
goes to expectant mothers, 25.6% to new 
mothers in 512 hospitals in the 61 centers. 
The remaining 44% goes to mothers using 
diaper services. 

Included in the expectant mother circula- 
tion are copies sent monthly to 12,172 doc- 
tors. Many of these doctors in turn dis- 
tribute copies monthly to their patients. 
Pre-natal clinics also use a lot of them. 

The stores also give copies in pre-natal 
garment and in baby departments. 


George Garland, 
vice-president and 
general manager at 
Baby Talk ... He 
silences lisping 
punsters with statis- 
tics on the maga- 
zine’s growth and 
widening influence. 


Photo by Wm. Ward 


But the growth of Baby Tal& circulation 
is owing primarily to its use by diaper 
services. A Boston service, for example, 
boosted its circulation from 1,000 copies 
monthly in 1937 to 7,000 in 1940. At the 
same time, the number of its monthly cus- 
tomers rose from 300 to 1,500. A Pitts- 
burgh service in two years increased 
monthly customers from zero to 500 and 
circulation from 1,000 to 4,000. General 
Diaper Service, in four years, has expanded 
its customer list from 2,000 to 10,000. 

In its editorial material—much of it de- 
voted to the experiences and problems of 
typical mothers, Mr. Garland said, Baby 
Talk goes to considerable pains to be ‘‘medi- 
cally and professionally sound.” 

The same standards are applied to adver- 
tising. “When suitable laboratory or use 
tests are not available,” he explained, ‘Baby 
Talk chemists make them, or the merchan- 
dise is staff-tested. In other cases, the ap- 
proval of the American Medical Association 
is used.” 

The first advertiser was Gerber's baby 
foods. Current advertisers include makers 
of baby foods, medicines, toys, clothes and 
shoes, prams, walkers, bath tubs, soap, 
cribs, nursing units, etc.—not to mention 
diapers. 

A Reader's Service page, introduced in 
1937, for indicating advertised booklets or 
samples, now brings an average of 1,000 


returns a month. About half of these are 
with cash enclosures, many as high as $2. 
Recent studies showed that a high percent. 
age of the mothers who requested booklets 
or samples have purchased the items adver. 
tised. Some mothers who asked for five 
items, have purchased four of these prod. 
ucts. 

As the result of reader inquiries, Baby 
Talk is now opening a Where to Buy It 
Service. A specialty for maintaining 
milk temperature, recently featured in a 
news item, brought so many inquiries to 
one Woolworth store that the manager 
stocked it. . A piece of baby furniture, 
retailing at $40, advertised in the New 
York metropolitan edition, and available 
only in eastern stores, brought 20 cash sales 
outside that area, some as far west as Ore. 
gon. These were shipped direct from factory, 

Baby Talk boasts of identified circulation. 
In its own yearly reader surveys, the maga- 
zine has discovered, for example, the favo. 
rite department stores of its readers. 
Average number of issues read by mothers 
is four to five 25% of readers have 
older children, mostly in the two to seven 
age group . “33% do not seem to read 
any other woman’s magazine.” . . . 73% 
buy additional insurance when the new- 
comer arrives . . . 83% open or intend 
to open a savings bank account for him 

56% keep all their copies for refer- 
ence . . . 90% take their baby to the 
doctor regularly. 

Although Baby Talk does not solicit paid 
circulation, 1,000 mothers are now getting 
it, at $1.50 a year. 

It would seem that nothing’s too good 
for the baby, and that no mother can ever 
learn too much about one. 


Country Weeklies Join ABC 


Although more than 1,000 daily news- 
papers now belong to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, the ABC embraces at. this 
writing, only 35 small-town weeklies. Under 
a plan of auditing papers of less than 4,000 
circulation every other year, adopted in 
1939, the ABC is beginning to enroll mem- 
bers of this group. Twenty Canadian 
weeklies probably will join soon. 

Current new ABC members are Com 
Products Refining Co. and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Pictures, New York; Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland; Brown & Thomas 
Advertising Corp., Fox Comic Group, You 
and Crime Confessions, all of New York, 
and the Royal Oak, Mich., Tribune. 


Radio Rise Continues 

Billings of National Broadcasting Co. 
were up 9% in May, and up 8.9% in the 
first five months, from parallel periods of 
1939. The Red Network gained 6.3% in 
May, to $3,216,940, and 6.6 in the five 
months, to $16,407,441. The Blue rose 
20.9 in May, to $817,682, and 17.9 in the 
five months, to $4,510,335. 

Mutual Broadcasting System's billings 
gained 37.2% in May, to $322,186, and 
24.1% in the five months, to $1,731,843. 

Columbia Broadcasting System billings 
climbed 15.3% in May, to $3,570,727, and 
22.9 for the five months to $17,313,159. 


English Journals Carry On 

The scarcity of newsprint has brought 
strict “rationing” of the size of English 
newspapers and magazines, writes Leonard 
M. Masius, vice-president of European Op 
erations of Lord & Thomas, from London. 
But the publications, and their advertisers, 
are carrying on. 

“For days on end our mail consisted of 
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Wilmer’s 


Wilmer Counts Noses, Etc.: 
Newsweek. 


tion had something to do with the heart. 
Newsweek’s weekly “reach.” He counted not only noses, but mouths and ears—with 


It seems there was a guy named Wilmer, working for 
To Wilmer, a market was a place where you bought meat, and circula- 
But Wilmer was instructed to determine 


rather startling results. Wilmer, we suspect, 


ings are related 


new rate cards, many of which apply to 
insertions that have already appeared”’ 
Newspapers have been cut to eight pages 
many going from seven to eight columns 
Rates have gone up 25% or more. 

“Although many ads, of necessity, have 
been thrown out, advertisers are trying to 
preserve “consistency” and “‘continuity.” 
Number and size of insertions have been 
reduced, but the “shrinkage, suffered by 
everyone in common,” Mr. Masius says, 
“seems to leave them all in the comparable 
position that they were under former con- 
ditions.” 


PM and Radio 

Among other respects, PM, New York 
city daily, to appear June 18, will be note- 
worthy because of its emphasis on radio 
and—although it will not carry advertising 
—on advertising news. 

In a 12-page memo to prospective char- 
ter subscribers, Ralph Ingersoll, editor and 
publisher, mentions that the radio depart- 
ment will be “so large . . . that it cannot 
be compared with any existing department.” 
There will be two pages of tables, ‘excerpts 
from the most interesting scripts of the last 
24 hours, news of the commercial success 
of eg ns. * 

1e PM peop ple believe that “a newspaper 
unencumbered by the conflicting influence 


f advertising might be more helpful to its 
eaders.”” They have, however, “no philo- 
sophical prejudice against advertising as 
such In fact, “much valuable news of 


what's for sale in New York is printed 
nowhere except in the ads.’ PM will give 
readers a ligest of all the advertised offer- 
ings made that day in all N. Y. newspapers. 

PM is conducting an intensive circulation 
campaign in magazines, radio and direct 
mail. Compton Advertising Inc., is the 
agency 


Magazine News 

The Forum and Century is being merged 
with Current History. Henry Goddard 
Leach will remain as advisory editor of 
Current History and Forum. John T. Hac- 
Kett and E. Trevor Hill will be editors: 
John Curtis advertising manager, and Fred 
Rosen promotion circulation manager. 
recognized its ninetieth anniversary 
in the June issue 

* * * 

Juliet Lit Stern as editor and pub 


in a promotion book, 


| 


opened a western advertising office at 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in charge 


ae —__ of Sam Smart. .. . O. G. Schaefer becomes 
« ™ [co " ° : 
é ia A ieee eastern manager of Successful Farming, with 
Wilmer’s we c+ Clyde H. Combs continuing as eastern 


manager of Meredith Publishing Co. 
B. A. MacKinnon has joined American 


2nd dhect | a ee Ktacce¢! 


Home as circulation director. Robert 

" D. Potter becomes science editor of The 

/ American Weekly. Everett R. Smith 

} is named assistant to O. J. Elder, advertis- 

K : c ing director of Macfadden Publications, 

/ Inc. Mr. Smith will continue to supervise 

marketing and research for Macfadden 
j | magazines. 

meaty | A. Starke Dempewolff, J. E. Hazelton, 

} William Wessel and Harry S. Mandell have 


been appointed to the eastern advertising 
staff ot kashion, New York, to appear in 
Septeinber. Archer A. King is Chicago rep- 
resentative, Ned Brydone-Jack Pacific Coast 
representative... You has formed a fashion 
advisory council, composed of store execu- 
tives in several sections, to aid the maga- 
zine’s fashion staff in surveying fashion 
trends, etc. . . . Screenland and Silver Screen 
are introducing “a budget-plan fashion 
guide for well-dressed young women.” 


is still working for Newsweek. His find- 
“Wilmer Wants to Quit.” 


lisher, and a list of contributors including 
Pearl! Buck, Louis Bromfield, Rupert In connection with its “August Issue of 
Hughes, Christopher Morley and Tony Harper's Bazaar reports 
Sarg, the new St. college girl subscribers 
will appear October 1. A feature will be have been added in the last two months. 
“Your Country and You,” devoted to the ee ah ae 

“privileges and opportunities of living in ’ ey : 
Keussien™ Liberty is sponsoring a series of news 
broadcasts featuring Gabriel Heatter, over a 
Mutual network. 


2 : . College Bazaar,” 
Nicholas, for children, that 6.636 new 


* * * 


True Story finds, in a “Buy Back” stuay 
of magazine readership among new car 
buyers, that the male readership of ex- 
clusively women’s magazines ranged from Lad te 
43.5 to 48.3%. Among “home” magazines, first half of 1940. The Saturday Eve- 
the male readership percentage was between ning Post presents a study of the business- 
60 and 74.8% getting experience of New England Mutual 

. * 4 Life Insurance Co., with the help of maga- 
Publications, Inc., has zine advertising Family Circle reports 


a * a 


Grocery product advertising in the 
Home Journal rose $228,000 in the 


Street & Smith 


HEY MISTER!.. I can pout 69,574 
buyers at your fi NGer Sips. Overnight! 


You can reach leading buyers throughout the nation—the nearest in a few 
hours, the farthest practically overnight—by 3-mile-a-minute Arr Express. 
Fly your samples and rush deliveries to national and international mar- 


kets. Just Phone RatLway Kk xpressS—Atr Express Division. 


AIRS 


suway tirat % 


M ODER EAT 


What REG 


26th and JEFFERSON 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Do you want to add a 


quality sound track 


your lémm. films or to the 
lémm. photography taken 
by members of your own 


company? 


Are you looking for the 
laboratory that specializes 
in better I6mm. duplicate 


prints? 


Would you like to add 
wipes, dissolves and other 
trick effects... after your 


photography is taken? 


Do you need professional 
editing help in finishing 


your own production? 


Are you looking for the 
direct lémm. producer 
with complete studio fa- 


cilities? 


Would you like to know 
how much it would cost 
you to have a good, com- 
plete Sound Motion Pic- 


ture produced? 


ALL SERVICES ARE 


AVAILABLE IN 
FULL COLOR 


The “pioneers” in 16mm. film progtictions 


have a reputation to uphold and an 


enviable clientele to please 


IP MMB He fear from YOU? 
hana ait Al 
The Calvin Co. 


“BUSINESS FILMS~ 


STREETS 


a gain of 46% in advertising revenue in 
1940's first half. 
Zifft-Davis Publishing Co. has changed 
the name of Popular Aviation to Flying. 
. . Aircraft Publications, New York, pre- 


| sent Aerosphere, a new international trade 


annual. 


Newspaper News 
Newspaper advertising linage—despite 


| the May 10 blitzkrieg—probably held its 


own throughout the country in May, as 
compared with the same month of 1939. 
Nationwide data are not available at this 
writing, but New York City papers gained 
more than 3%. 
- 2 a 
New members of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association are F. L. 
Ferris, promotion manager, Capper Pub- 
lications, representing the Topeka Daily 
Capital, Kansas City Kansan, and Capper’s 
Weekly; Lewis B. Rock, publisher, Dayton 
Journal-Herald, and Gaylord E. Conrad, 
representing the Bismarck, N. D., Capital. 
* * * 


The New York Times has formed a 
separate department to handle department 
store advertising, under Harry Jenkins. 
H. D. Stewart continues to direct all other 
retail advertising. George W. Oakes be- 
comes display classified manager. ... A. E. 
Clayden, Inc., newspaper representatives, 
have appointed William E. R. Weed west- 
ern manager, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. . . . Bob Davis and Thomas W. 
Dewart of the New York Sun have turned 
over selling rights of the Davart Co., ad- 
vertising and news photographic agency, to 
Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Inc., New 
York. 

* * & 

Theodore F. MacManus, former head of 
MacManus, John & Adams, Detroit agency, 
has proposed a merger of Catholic diocesan 


weeklies into a national Sunday newspaper. 
* * * 


The San Francisco Examiner has distrib- 
uted a facsimile, reduced in size, of a 
typical recent issue. . . . The New York 
Post is cooperating with Radio Corporation 
of America in publishing an experimental 
facsimile newspaper in the RCA exhibit 
building at the New York World’s Fair. 
Two rewrite men, a compositor and make- 
up man put the editions together at the 
newspaper plant. These are rushed by mes- 
senger to the fair. 

* * * 

William A. Meanley, a grandson of the 
late E. W. Scripps, founder of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has become a printer's 
devil on the Somerset News, a county seat 
weekly published by Rives Matthews at 
Prince Anne, Md. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Advertising issues a pro- 

motion piece on the success of Proctor 


Electric Co., Philadelphia, in introducing 
| its Never-Lift iron, market by market, last 
year, with newspaper advertising. 


Radio News 


| In connection with the annual conven- 
| tion of the National Association of Broad- 
| casters, at San Francisco, August 4-7, it 1s 
| planned to celebrate “Broadcasting Day’”— 
| either August 3 or August 7—at both the 
| San Francisco and New York fairs. . . 
New NAB members are KGGM, Albuquer- 
| que; WPID, Petersburg, Va.; KROD, EI 


Paso; WGTC, Greenville, N. C.: WNOE., 


New Orleans; KYUM, Yuma, and W'LOL, 
Minneapolis. 
eo 2 


More than 85 NBC stations joined in a 
broadcast, originating from WOW, Omaha, 
June 6, on the golden anniversary observ. 
ance of the Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society. . . . WPRO, Providence, 
CBS outlet, has increased its night power 
to 5,000 watts. . . . WCAU, Philadelphia, 
is launching the WCAU Aviation Club to 
aid amateur flyers. 


* x * 


Henry B. McNaughton has been ap. 
pointed business manager and program di. 
rector of WLAW, Lawrence, Mass. .. . 
NBC has named Frank E. Chizzini central 
division recording manager. Robert W. 
Friedheim becomes eastern sales manager of 
the Radio-Recording division, and Willis 
B. Parsons, formerly manager of NBC in. 
stitutional promotion, assistant eastern sales 
manager of the division. . . . Howard L. 
Schreiber has been appointed sales service 
manager of Radio Sales, a division of Co. 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 


* * * 


The 12 stations of the North Central 
Broadcasting System have appointed Adams 
& Adams, New York, as representatives. 
. . . Richard A. Mooney, former president 
of Country Newspaper Advertising Repre- 
sentatives, has joined Weed & Co., radio 
station representatives, at New York. 


Red and Blue Separate 


National Broadcasting Co. has formed 
separate sales departments for its Red and 
Blue networks. Roy C. Witmer, vice-presi- 
dent, will devote his time exclusively to 
the Red, and Edgar Kobak, gcently a vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas, is returning 
to NBC as vice-president in charge of the 
Blue network. 

Keith Kiggins, formerly manager of the 
Blue, becomes sales manager of that net- 
work. 

Major Lennox R. Lohr, who announced 
these changes in the sales organization, has 
also announced his own resignation as 
president of NBC, effective next month. 
He becomes president of the Chicago Mv- 
seum of Science and Industry. 


Miscellany 


William Bradford Perrin and Jessie M. 
Teague have been elected vice-presidents of 
A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, research or- 
ganization. 

2 a 


For the seventh consecutive year, con- 
ventions now scheduled for the latter half of 
1940 exceed all previous records, says the 
June issue of World Convention Dates, 
New York. 

x * * 

Used Car Forum is now published by 
Technical Publishing Co., Chicago, pub 
lisher of Power Plant Engineering. A. i. 
Van Duyn continues as editor and Jack 
Honiss as sales manager. Robert B. Hitd- 
cock has been named sales promotion man- 
ager. . . . Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, will 
issue its annual Bakers Buying Directory 
June 22. . . . Guia Latino Americana Pad 
Compradores, Spanish language edition of 
a new directory of American manufacturefs 
of five-cent to $1 merchandise for variety 
chains and other outlets, will be published 
soon by Chain Store Publishing Co., NeW 
York. 
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DEALER influence at your finger tips 
CUSTOMER demand in the palm of your hand 


68.5% 
a ee 


OF THE OF THE 
DRUGGISTS LUMBERMEN 


82.3% 


OF THE 
HARDWAREMEN 


72.6% 


OF THE 
GROCERS 


When Mrs. lowa steps 


into her dealers for a tube of 
toothpaste or a can of baking 
powder she knows the brand 
she wants. Her dealer knows 
where she got the idea. It’s 


better than an even bet they 
both read The Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 


80% of the families making 
up lowa’s million Urban pop- 
alation read The Sunday Reg- 
ister, and 35% of the rural 
families (million .and a half 
population) read the same 
newspaper .. . an average 
coverage of 55% of all lowa 
families. 


The Des Moines Sunday Reg- 
ister offers advertisers a real 
push to dealer and customer 
action in lowa’s $781,991,- 
000* retail market. Have you 
your hand in this pot-o-gold? 


Sales Management 


The Des Moines Sunday Register 


WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET ON THE DEALER INFLUENCE OF YOUR IOWA ADVERTISING 


353,285 MARCH ABC IOWA’S LOWEST MILLINE $1.70 


F ADVERTISING oe 


Shop Talk 


Most agencies like people to know about 
them. It is, obviously, good for business. 
Thus the agency house organ or regular 
promotion book has assumed an important 
role in the promotion activities of many an 
agency which feels that this medium is in- 
dispensible for getting across to clients, 
prospective clients, employes and the press 
information about what the agency is doing 
and what it, as an organization, thinks. 

There’s the BBDO “Wedge,” for in- 
stance, which started with the old Batten 
company, was discontinued, and recently 
has been revived to point out BBDO’s ideas 
about the advertising business. An excerpt 


MAKE YOUR 


| 
ational Advertising | 


5 TIMES AS EFFECTIVE 
To see how—vwrite today for your free copy 
of the new analysis of the certified survey 
made on 20 national accounts in 13 cities, 
ranging in population from 4,978 to 750,000 

| 

| 


in 6 states. 
STANDARD 
<> 
Pt COMPARISON LONG 
LIFE 
The ARTKRAFT Sign Company ¥ V 
General Offices, 1000 E. Kibby St. 
Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer es” 4| 
L All Types of Signs. 


SIGNS 
OF 


ppuorostat Re! 


Reproductions 


Genuine photostat. reproductions 8c each, letter size 
(minimum 2 prints). Flawless reproduction of testi- 
monial letters and orders, sales promotions, etc. For 
office duplication, often costs less than typing, contract 
boxes, offset. See for yourself! . . . Mail orders receive 
exacting attention. 

MATHIAS & CARR, 


165 B’'way—l E. 42nd St., N. Y. ‘YC. Tel. CO 7-4836 


Superlalive YF; t1NG 


a. 
< Enjoy your visit in sparkling 
surroundings at Chicago's very 
newest hotel. Centrally located. 
Allan G. Hurst, Manager 
AGO’S HOTEL 


SALES CONTESTS 


Plamning and Merchandising 


— 3 ~ copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brechese. ‘Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,” 2 ye to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbet Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohie 
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from the issue ‘““Wedge’’ which has to do 
with horn-blowing reveals that BBDO 
thinks “blowing your own horn is fun, and 


harmless, provided the other fellow can 
stand it. Advertising agencies do best when 
the horn is the client’s and directed at the 
walls of Jericho which the public builds 
around itself. But when they toot their 
own trumpet, the blast is sometimes more 
likely to shake human sides than stone 
walls 

“We can blow our own horn too. But 
we don’t want to drown out your music.” 

Similar in feeling to the “Wedge’’ is 
the Getchell “Key” which J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., New York, recently began 
publishing to explain the agency's activities 
in psychological research, headed by Dr. 
Ernest Dichter.* “Key” is a small, eight- 
page pamphlet, now in its fifth issue, which 
attempts to clarify for the layman what the 
agency means by its research to discover 
the “gold-bearing lodes of the human brain” 
or the “desires that contro] buying habits” 
and its creation of ads to appeal to those 
desires. “Key’’ goes each month to a list 
of abc ut 2,000. 

Capitalizing on the quiz fad, Warwick & 
Legler, Inc., New York, publishes monthly 
a question and answer booklet entitled ““Ad 
Quiz,” now in its eleventh issue, which 
usually contains 16 questions and answers 
about “little known, but important, facts” 
of advertising. Edited by Henry Legler, 
vice-president of the agency, and Russell 
Pierce, publicity director, ““Ad Quiz” poses 
such questions, and gives the answers, as, 
“If you were seeking an original copy of 
an advertisement, poster, catalogue or hand- 
bill of any company or of any type of busi- 
ness that was printed prior to 1870, where 
could you turn?” or ‘To what extent are 
Sunday comics read by adults?” or “Does 
the female of ihe species outnumber the 
male in the U. A.? 

“Ad Quiz” iteo serves to get valuable 
publicity for Warwick & Legler clients, 
for the agency offers prizes, selected from 
clients’ products, to any reader submitting 
a question and answer that is used. 

An entirely different approach to agency 
promotion is the Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, “News Letter to Salesmen” which 
goes to the salesmen of its clients and to a 
limited prospect list. The “News Letter’’ is 
published ‘whenever the agency has any- 
thing to say to salesmen’”’ in the belief that 
well informed salesmen can convince job- 
bers and dealers that there is a profit in 
advertising and that “how to extract that 
profit is a science.” The “News Letter” 
has been a regular promotional effort of 
the agency since 1920. 

In January of this year the agency did 
have something to say, i.e., that ““Forward’s 
the Foreword for '40.” “During business 

*For a detailed account of Dr. Dichter’s psy- 


chological research for Getchell, see SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, April 1, 1940. 


hours, let’s forget war—let’s forget pres}. 
dential elections,’ it advised. “Let's con. 
centrate on our own jobs, which are to sel] 
more merchandise; to make more money for 
the house; to put ourselves in position to 
earn more money for ourselves. Let's start 
the year with a smile; with the realization 
that this country is the greatest haven in 
this world; that, with all its problems, jt 
isn’t going to ruin. On the contrary, 1940 
promises to be a very good one for most 
manufacturers. Let’s be thankful for that.” 
That bit of encouragement was followed 
by suggestions for salesmen to follow in 
making personal inventories. 

Newell-Emmett Co., New York, regularly 
publishes an elaborate brochure entitled 
“Current Production” highlighting _ the 
agency's recent work for its clients, repro- 
ducing current ads running for Newell. 
Emmett clients, and relating interesting 
stories about the services of the agency. The 
most recent issue of “Current Production,” 
for instance, tells in pictures and captions 
the story of the agency's designer, Fred 
Siemsen, who creates the costumes and ac- 
cessories worn by models in Chesterfield 
ads. 

“We take our own advice,” says the 
agency. For 20 years we have used the 
advertising and business press with conser- 
vative but consistent schedules. For ten 
years ‘Current: Production’ has gone 
regularly to a mailing list of 1,300 to 1,500 
people whom we would like to know about 
us. Occasionally we send out other mail 
ings . . . All of which we believe to be 
the promotion plan that best fits our par- 
ticular requirements.” 


Agency News and Views 


Abbott Kimball Co. regularly sends out 
several types of promotion pieces, chief 
among them being folders, spectacular in 
size and illustration, covering the ins and 
outs of fashion in advertising, a specialty of 
the agency “‘which puts the fashion slant in 
everything.” A second series, entitled ‘Kim- 
ball Copy,” published monthly, is now in 
its second volume. “Kimball Copy” is a 
small booklet which discusses such things 
s “The Basic Selling Idea’ and ‘Common 
Sense in Advertising.” In addition the 
agency publishes a house organ, “Ackoinc” 
(Abbott Kimball Co., Inc.) for employes. 

Since 1933, its first year in business, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, has 
published an annual book entitled “Ideas,” 
Howard G. Sawyer, copy chief, told SM. 
“The purpose of this is to explain to man- 
agement as well as to advertising executives 
the importance of the basic sales ideas in 
coordinating selling and advertising and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of each. Experi- 
ences with our clients have been used to 
illustrate how basic sales ideas are created 
and developed and the results obtained, and 
for the last two or three years the nature 
of the approach has been to promote adver 
tising as a constructive force in selling— 
with less emphasis on our own sales story 
and case histories and more on general 
education.” 

The book follows mo consistent format, 
in fact was “published” last year in the 
form of a sound-slide film which was shown 
before clients, prospects, clients’ sales meet 
ings, advertising clubs, etc. 

Other mailings are also made 
out the year. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York 
and Cleveland, has just issued Volume 1, 
No. 1, of “Behind the Job,” a four-page 
“newspaper” which will be devoted to news 
about off-the-beaten-track assignments 0 


thre yugh- 
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staff members. Whereas “Behind the Job” Account A ointments the United States by McKesson & Robbins. 
is a promotion medium and is sent to all PP To: Abbott Kimball, New York, Fromm 


of the agency’s clients and a selected list To: Brown & Thomas, New York, Wil- Bros., Hamburg, Wis., producers of pedi- 
of prospects, its main job is to keep em- ken family blended whisky, product of greed silver foxes, and Koret, Inc., _New 
ployes informed of what’s going on around Schenley Distillers . . . Ruthrauff & Ryan, York, handbag manufacturers . . . Keelor 
the agency. For this reason it is mailed to Chicago, Autopoint Co., same city, to han- & Stites, Cincinnati, Bavarian Brewing Co., 
the homes of F&S&R employes. dle the advertising of its automatic pen- Covington, Ky., producers of Bavarian 
cils . . . Norman D. Waters & Associates, Master beer . . . Cory Snow, Boston, Elder’s 
. New York, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., to con- Home Movies, same city ... J. M. Korn, 
Agency Notes duct a special campaign to the trade for Philadelphia, William A. Reed Co., same 
: ss ii Igloo fabrics . . . Parsons, Dorr & Hume, city, to handle the advertisement for Med- 
_Adrian James Flanter & Associates, New Miami Beach, Ronrico Corp., San Juan, rex ointment and soap... Wetss & Gel- 
York, which formerly specialized in radio Puerto Rico, to conduct advertising in this ler, New York, Coffee Electrost Corp., 
advertising, has announced that it will be country for Ronrico rums, distributed in Louisville, Ky. ... 
equipped to handle general advertising. , 
The Buenos Aires office of J. Walter | 
Thompson Co. has completed a study of ” 
iomitinn media for use with the agency’s (FACTS AsBouUT BALTIMOR E) 
clients interested in that market. Covering ~, 


29 newspapers, 30 magazines, 42 radio 

stations, commercial films and other types iy Z **How does BALTIMORE 

of media, the report gives data on circula- 

tion, rates and mechanical make-up, type a 

of circulation, political and social interests 

of editors and readers, wire news services | ' H 4 

. . . oo < - +) - . e 

and newspaper syndicate services. Lay H: other metropolitan 
B. J. Paulson Associates, Milwaukee, be- | ia —_— 

came Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, Inc., | : S ‘ markets 7) 

on June 1. B. J. Paulson remains presi- : 

dent and general manager of the agency; | Re rm, 

A. J. Gerlach becomes vice-president and | \ Let’s look at the record. Here are 


treasurer; and E, A. Schueppert, secretary. ‘some significant figures on the changes in 25 years—1914-1939. 


(5, stack up against 


Kleppner Co., Inc., New York, has been Number of Manufacturing aia = " 
e a . 4 Ww E Make your advertising investment in a ‘‘sound 
elected to membership in the American As- | age arners uthianh tines tin “tania oni mebdia 
ciati dvertisi yeNcies. | EEE CEE 31.7% increase . ° 
sociation of A ivertising Agencies Ar 12.3% decrease 


Pree I ah arare af'atave ds deed 11.5% decrease 

Rockwell Kent, artist, has filed suit in Boston. ........+-+++:. -20.5% decrease 
Federal Court in New York against Blaker Manufacturing Payrolls 

Advertising Agency and Standard Manufac- 5 canna 216.7 % increase 

Bruce ae ae ee ae Rew Yorken 000000000 803% imran 

=" “tard, _ § , NON. ov ana cacn ccwae's 52.6% increase 


trate a Standard newspaper advertisement in- 


: 4 anufactured Products 
fringed a copyrighted Kent drawing. The Value “ae : BALTIMORE 
eens ig . . z . I aig aie aia erbib 211.4% increase _ 
artist claims that the illustration used in Philadsighie.......... 04.9% increase National Representatives 
Standard’s annual New Year’s message in New York........... 76.8% increase 
1938 under the heading of “Our National Boston........-.--....--56.7% increase EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
Shame” was a copy of his drawing, “Fore- : 
boding,” which was previously published in * ON THE NBC RED NETWORK *® 


his book, “Rockwell Kentania.’”’ 


Personnel Changes eee 


William Northrop Robson, formerly a 


a of the production staff of the Co- ARE YOU SATISFIED WI TH YOUR 
umbia Broadcasting System, has been ap- 

Suead sae dane ot tans & tak SALES IN NORTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN 
chell, Inc., New York. MICHIGAN AND WESTERN OHIO? ... 


Kenenth C, Watson, formerly associated 


with J. Walter Thompson Co. and _pre- Is there a job you want done here that requires local 
viously director of public relations for Com- knowledge plus sales experience? We can help you in this 
mercial Credit Co. of Baltimore, has joined field we know intimately—and at low expense because 
J. W. Pepper, Inc., “in an executive ca- we're on the ground. Do you want.... 
pacity.” 

Melville E. Wank, head of Wank & 5 > 
Wk Sen Wick. tes eis aleeiel A FACT FINDING JOB? NEW, ACTIVE DEALERS? A 


president of the Industrial Marketers of || BETTER DISTRIBUTOR? A DIRECT MAIL, RADIO OR 
northern California. Mr. Wank was a | NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN WITH LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND 


charter member and first secretary-treasurer 

of the organization. DIRECTION? OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION? TELL US 
Melville T. Nichols, Jr., formerly with YOUR PROBLEM — WE'LL HELP! 

the advertising department of Lever Bros., ° 

has joined the Boston office of Doremus 


& Go, Inquiries from established firms with products of merit 
M. St. John Brenon, former account will be promptly cared for. This local work need not inter- 
executive with Ruthrauff & Ryan,New York, fere with your present agency. Write 


and at one time vice-president of Maxon, 
Inc., is now associated with the Aitken- 


Kynett Co., Philadelphia, in a special cre- B @] N Ss l B A D Vv E R T I Ss I N G A G E N Cc ¥ 


ative and administrative capacity. 701 Old First Bank Bidg., FORT WAYNE . INDIANA 
, Michael Gore, until recently vice-presi- SIBLE 
dent of Hudson Advertising Co., New 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE — FINANCIALLY RESPONSIB 


York, becomes account executive with 
Green-Brodie, Inc., same city. 
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When Customers Complain 
Slip on the Kid Gloves 


Plenty of companies prattle about “‘price- 
less good will of our customers,” but when 
a customer steps up with a legitimate com- 
plaint they treat him as though he is a 


combination of leper and lunatic. If the 
product or service has failed jn some way, 
then the customer is liable to be peevish— 
and justly so 

He should be treated with utmost cour- 
tesy. Go the whole hog, or he'll change 
over to a rival. D. M. Stevens, of Premier 
Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., follows this 
wise policy in the following letter. Notice 
how thanks are sprinkled in with a little 
re-selling. His letter ought to sooth the 
thorniest fuss-budget. 


“We are sorry that the fire pot in your 
Premier DeLuxe furnace has developed a 
crack, and we don’t blame you for being 
upset about it. You certainly have a right 
to make a complaint, and we are glad you 
wrote telling us about your difficulty. 

“As you know, your furnace is guaran- 
teed for ten years on a mileage basis. That 
is, you are allowed 10% discount from the 
cost of any replacement parts which may 
be necessary for each year of life remain- 
ing within the ten-year guarantee period. 
For example, if your furnace had been in- 
stalled nine years and some replacement 
part was necessary, you would be allowed 
a discount of 10%; or if it had been in- 
stalled for just one year, you would be 
allowed 90% discount. 

“We have checked our records and find 
that your furnace has given you four years 
of service. Thus, you are entitled to a dis- 
count of 60%. Inc‘dentally, thank you for 
giving us the serial number of your fur- 
nace. This was a help to us in determin- 
ing when you had your unit installed. 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for May 


M. C. VoLKMANN 
Schult Trailers, Inc. 


Elkhart, Ind. 


C. P. Dopson 
President 
Association of Former Students 
A. & M. College of Texas 
College Station, Tex. 


Lestie MAtTTHIEs 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Inc. 
Emeryville, Cal. 
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“Our authorized Premier dealer in your 
city is the Acme Heating Service, John 
Lawrence, Proprietor, 2124 Main Street, 
and we have written to Mr. Lawrence this 
morning and asked that he call on you. 
You did not mention whether it is the 
upper or lower fire pot which is cracked, 
and Mr. Lawrence will stop and see you 
within the next day or two and inspect 
your unit and determine just exactly what 
replacement part you need. He will be 
very glad to take care of your requirements 
and will fix up your furnace so that you 
will receive many years of more-than-satis- 
factory service—the kind of service you 
should expect from Premier home com- 
fort equipment.” 


Here’s One Way to Trade-up 
Against Price Competition 


Is your high-quality product constantly 
taking it on the chin from competitors 
with a lower price? That's a frequent dif- 
ficulty among Round Table contributors. 
There are, of course, innumerable methods 
of meeting this question. H. K. Wright, 
of Barnett & Ramel Optical Co., Kansas 
City, ingeniously “trades up” in this fash- 
ion: 


“It’s a great American Pastime. ' 

Pan driving a Lincoln or Pierce- 
Arrow when it ought to be a Ford, trying 
to keep up with the ‘Joneses,’ and generally 
living beyond our income. 

“Yet, there are some canny, over-cautious 
souls who drive Fords when they could 
very well afford Lincolns . . . and it's this 
kind of person who should be wearing 
UNIVIS instead of the regular, every- 
day type of bifocals. 

“You'll agree that UNIVIS does offer 
merits not available with any other lens. 
Why not prescribe UNIVIS to those of 
your patients who can afford to step ‘out- 
of-the-Ford’ class? 

“Build up your practice on UNIVIS. 
prescriptions and overcome the problem of 
competition. 

“You'll thank us.”’ 


A Brace of “Please Remits” 


That Bring in the Checks 


When a company is able to report 
“credit losses in ten years less than three- 
tenths of 1% a year’ there must be a solid 
reason back of the statement. Full credit 
cannot be claimed for the collection depart- 
ment, naturally, yet that division can right- 
fully point with pride. Lacy Products Corm., 
Chicago, accompanies its handsome credit 
report with one of the letters which con- 
ttibuted to it. 

Along with the letter went a regulation 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


statement of account. The letter is just 
about the ultimate in brevity: 


“Gentlemen: 
“S. O. S., please. 
“Most cordially yours.” 


Somewhat longer is the collection epistle 
by E. Clifford, of Crystal Tube Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. It belongs in the class of friendly 
jogs to the memory of dilatory debtors. We 
like the pleasant conversational tone em- 
ployed, which is appropriate for many col- 
lection efforts. Probably it would fit your 
business also. 


“We like to think that you are not only 
one of our customers—but one of our 
friends, too—that you are just as pleased 
to hear from us as we are when one of 
your letters is in our morning mail. 

“When an account like yours extends 
beyond our regular 30-day period, we like 
to feel that our ‘may we have your check, 
please’ reflects the same courtesy and 
friendliness as our letters soliciting your 
business. 

“A statement of your account it attached 
—you may be sure that your check will be 
sincerely appreciated.” 


Laughter Is a Good Sales 
Tool, as Witness This— 


Business is conducted in grim earnest, 
for making a living is no joke to any man. 
Sometimes, however, a quip, a chuckle will 
carry more weight than the soberest of 
arguments, 

Thus, Wissell Soap & Chemical Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is not afraid to evoke a smile in a 
series of unconventional promotion letters 
because such smiles have brought in or- 
ders. Here's one of the series: 


“A young lawyer, pleading his first case 
had been retained by a farmer to prosecute 
a railway company for killing 24 hogs. 
He wanted to impress the jury with the 
magnitude of the injury, and said in part: 

“ "Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen! Twenty- 
four! Twice the number there are in the 
jury box.’ 

“As you can imagine, this unfortunate 
comparison would not be likely to win the 
verdict for this novice at the bar and the 
dirty looks which this remark called forth 
could only be erased with Wissell’s soap. 

‘Now were we on trial, Wissell’s soap 
could speak for itself and would not need 
to trust its merits to the misdirected em 
thusiasms of a young lawyer. The verdict 
is always ‘Wissell’s Soap Is Best.’ 

“So how about giving us a trial the next 
time you have a cleaning problem of asy 
kind—just write, wire, phone or 

“Wissell for Soap. 

“Yours soapfully.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Back in the old days life with Father was 
a sequence of snap decisions, and advertis- 
ing was largely a question of lists and rates. 
In those hearty days the real advertising ex- 
pert was mighty scarce and anybody’s copy 
idea would sell. Advertising expense was 
merely a drop in the budget. 


But today, advertising and promotion ex- 
penditures are major investments. A cam- 
paign that misses is an error in management 
which ought to be classed as a disastrous 
speculation. 

Now, to avoid costly blunders in judg- 
ment, keen sales strategists are quick to 
check hunches with marketing research. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH PFRST 


CORPORATION 18 EAST 48th STREET - 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Hake this iiss Fortune 


*ABYBRTIOLHG 10 MERE 14 ith” 


Right now is the time you should use 
marketing research to explore your sales 
plans and propositions. You can use research 
to post-test the ads you are running now, to 
pre-test the advertisements you propose to 
publish, to audit radio programs and spots, 
and to check the condition and location of 
your point of sale, car card, and outdoor 
advertising. 

Ross Federal is ready to give you experi- 
enced research service on any one or all of 
your advertising investments. Why not let 
a Ross Federal man tell you how marketing 
research can help safeguard sales- 
plans and protect your profits. 


NEW YORK 


with ithe F Fact i 


A BIG NEW YORK HOTEL 
WHERE YOU NEVER FEEL 2oaz 


Eventhough the Lexington boasts 801 
spacious rooms and suites, it was de- 
signed and built expressly so that you 
could always feel perfectly at home... 
in the lobby, in the restaurants, in 
your own quarters. And the service 
is truly personalized — so there’s no 
danger here of ever becoming a “for- 
gotten man’’! For a comfortably- 
sized place to stop 
where you will quickly 
be known, get ac- 
quainted with “New 
York’s friendly hotel.” 


HOME OF THE 
oe 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Roy Steffen 
Karl Eltel 
Emil Eitel 


IN THE 
HEART OF 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Industry Competition Shown 
in Curtis Paint Survey 


“What the Consumer Says About the 
Paintine of His Home’ is the title of a 
75-page study recently released by the Com- 
mercial Research Division of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. Based on a_ nation-wide 
urban survey among 1,741 consumers, it 
delves deeply into such questions—of major 
importance to manufacturers of paints, var- 
nish, and wallpaper—as: What major pur- 
chases have been made in the past three 
years? When was last outside, and inside, 
painting done? Why did you paint—and 
why have you not painted? Who pur- 
chased and applied the paint, and why were 
various brands selected? Why was paint 
interior changed to wallpaper—and vice 
versa? 

The survey included interviews with 382 
dealers. The result of that phase is not 
included in the consumer report, however, 
but was used as a background for judging 
the value of the consumer response. The 
consumers were all residents of urban areas, 
in 18 cities from coast to coast. Curtis 
promises a similar study for the rural mar- 
ket later on. 

The study concludes with a comparison 
of magazine advertising expenditures, 1938, 
of leadine classifications of advertisers, 
which brings cut the fact that passenger 
cars, travel, refrigerators, rugs and floor 
coverings, radios, stoves and ranges, and 
linoleum all expend considerably greater 
amounts to influence consumer purchases 
than the paint, varnish and lacquer field; 
that the wallpaper industry spends even less. 
Paint, in terms of actual need of the mar- 
ket, seems unquestionably much under-sold 
—and furthermore, most of the jobs re- 
ported were bought by the home owners or 
renters, not sold to them, a situation calling 
for aggressive advertising to pre-sell the 
consumer on painting to a greater extent 
if volume of business in the field is to in- 
crease against the competition of other 
products and interests. 

Copies of the study are available on re- 
quest to A. J. Gallagher, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1939 Newspaper Campaigns 
Analyzed in ANPA Blue Book 


The second (1940) edition of "The Blue 
Book,” issued by the research and promo- 
tion department of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, is now available to executives 
of firms advertising nationally, and to their 
advertising agencies. Following the attrac- 
tive format of the 1939 edition, the study 
pictures the advertising used and states the 


specific problem, method and results secured 
in 62 campaigns, directed by 37 advertising 
agencies. Campaigns are national and re. 
gional, big and little, year-’round and sea. 
sonal, and are presented as a true cross- 
section of a full year’s advertising problems, 

Classifications of advertising include al- 
coholic beverages, automobiles, community, 
drug products, electrical appliances, finan- 
cial, gasoline and oil, grocery products, 
heating and ventilation, insurance, publica- 
tions, public utilities, sporting. goods, 
tobacco, transportation and three miscel. 
laneous campaigns. 

The detailed statement of each problem 
involved, together with a similarly detailed 
method, naming newspapers, size of space, 
dates and insertions, sets the stage in each 
case for actual result testimony. Some of 
the results are stated by the agencies in- 
volved, others by the company sales and 
advertising executives. 

The study is without question one of the 
most helpful methods yet devised to assist 
advertisers and agencies to secure quickly 
and through one source a cross-sectional 
evaluation of the value of advertising. Re- 
quests should be sent to George Benneyan, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 370 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


20th Annual Edition of 
St. Louis Billionarea Data 


For advertisers and agencies operating in 
the St. Louis market, new information is 
available in the 20th annual issue of “New 
Information About St. Louis.” This gives 
factual information about ‘‘The Billion- 
area,” the city zone of St. Louis, which is 
seventh among the U. S. markets, plus the 
40-mile retail trading zone in adjacent Mis- 
souri and Illinois counties. With a total 
population of 1,472,895, the Billionarea in- 
cludes 71 towns and cities of more than 
1,000 population, closely linked by industry 
and retail trade to St. Louis. The study 
maps the area, lists the many factors in- 
fluencing trade and buying power, and 
shows in tabular form the population char- 
acteristics and retail outlets in each of the 
communities which make up the market. 

For newspaper advertisers, a detailed 
analysis of all newspaper circulation and 
advertising records is provided, this infor- 
mation making up the greater part of the 
study. 

Requests should be sent direct to George 
Burbach, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Baltimore Brands News— 
and Food-Drug Routes 


Are you selling food, or drugs, in Balti- 
more? 

There’s a pocket directory of 480 key 
retail food and drug outlets, with whole- 
salers and brokers to boot, available through 
Station WFBR, the NBC Red Network out- 
let in that market. This edition is cot- 
rected to May 1, and is arranged by routes 
for salesmen’s use. Concludes with a brand 
preference survey on breakfast foods and 
cigarettes—for a quick glance at Balti- 
more’s favorite brands. (Wheaties and 
Camels lead off.) Requests to Purnell 
Gould, Station WFBR, Baltimore, Md. 


Correction 


The address of Open Road for Boys, 
publishers of “The Man of Tomorrow in 
the World of Today,” reviewed in this col- 
umn’s June Ist issue, was incorrectly given 
as 1 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
The correct address is 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal. require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000—This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
resent position. Send name and address only for 
etails. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: Salesman who has observed the un- 
usual profit opportunities in the field of franchise 
distribution and therefore seeks a connection with a 
substantial manufacturer 

Leading concern with patented, 
tionally advertised product, will 
immediately to take over and 


trade-marked, na- 
select three men 
operate established 


selling organizations in Providence, Newark and 
jersey City 

This is a chance-of-a-lifetime to become associ- 
ated with one of the really strong national franchise 


Organizations, and form an important long-term re- 
lationship where the profit outlook is excellent 
Only $4,000 investment required. Approximately 
$3,000 for office equipment and full stock, and the 
balance as your own working capital. $4 do not 
seek - ital, and have no “‘territory to sell’’ 
ur response leads us to believe that you can 


develo yp under factory training (provided at our ex- 
pense ito a prosperous Distributor, an interview 
will be arranged. Box 725, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


ESTABI ISHED WHOLESALE New England 
manufacturers’ representative seeks specialty line. Can 
handle w neeh ousing. Have retail specialty selling fa- 
cilities to push line. Prefer merchandise sold as 
package-item medium or low unit of sale, highly 
patented wide usage potential. Kindly give full par- 
ticulars. Box 724, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City 


AGENCIES WANTED 
Capable executive, Gentile, Yale graduate, experi- 
enced in sales management and administration seeks 
One Or more organizations requiring representative or 


district manager to set up and supervise dealers or 
sales force in New England and/or Metropolitan 
New York. Prefer advertised products in house- 
hold, office or factory appliance field, drug field or 


in faw material supplies to factories. Able to main- 
tain self while business is building or to invest in 
right Product. Complete personal record and refer- 
Ences available when required. Box 723, SALES 
MANAGEM! NT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


fi DO YOU WANT THOROUGH AND EF. 
— Sales representation in Texas, Louisiana, 
Bonally a ar 1 Oklahoma? Salesmen carrying na- 
rr idvertised line of domestics to towns of 
: and over would like two other lines for dry 
sn — j depar tment store distribution. Box 739, 
“ES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. “x 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 


. sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 


terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-90: Territory: National, 
attractive items to be sold by mail. 

Ag-91: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants exclusive distributorship for national adver- 
tised line in electrical hardware, automotive, toil- 
etries or drugs. Will invest in right product 

Ag-92: Territory: Mich., N. W. Ohio, hdgagrs., 
Detroit. Wants products selling to plant, power & 
production engineers, chemists or metallurgists in 
industrial concerns. Self-sustaining line or two non- 
competing lines. 

Ag-93: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Los Angeles. Wants 
lines selling through grocery and drug trade. 

Ag-94: Territory Philippines, hdqrs., Manila. Wants 
auto accessories, electrical supplies, hardware, paper, 
stationery, chemicals, dyes, cutlery, silverware, brass 
& leather goods, textiles, drugs. 

Ag-95: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Multnomah, 
Ore. Wants mill supply, plumbing & industrial sup- 
plies selling to either jobbing or industrial trades. 


Ag-96: Territory: Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 


Duluth, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, hdars., Chicago. Wants hardware, drug, 
gift, dental supplies, school & stationery ‘supplies 


selling to dept. stores & jobbers. 
Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., 
clusive representation of meritorious 
Chicago and entire state of Ill. 

Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw "materials or ma- 
chinery supplies used in manufacture of rubber 
products. 

Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers. 


Chicago. Wants ex- 
product in 


Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee, south- 
ern Wis., Chicago, & Ill., northern Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell- 


ing to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
hardware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 
Ag-101: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., San 
Wants equipment selling to electric, gas, 


Francisco. 
water, oil 


utilities, & municipal, state, & national buying 
agencies. 

Ag-102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdqrs., L. 
A., Cal. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, etc. 

Ag-103: Territory: Ky., Tenn., hdars., Knoxville. 
Wants any meritorious service or product. 
Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Spokane. 
Wants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores. 

Ag-105: Territory; Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., 
southwestern O., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants lines sell- 


ing to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill supply 


jobbers. 

Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. wom’ area & sur- 
rounding territory; hdqrs., N. City. Wants radio, 
sporting goods, electrical wt B.., photographic 
supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & manu- 
facturers. 

Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdqrs., Toronto, Ont. 


Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 


nl Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 


hdars., Buffalo. Wants | 


| Mf-GO0: Product: 


, Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers 
okeaiilon basis satisfactory. 
Ag-109: Ter ritory: La., Tex - hdars., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or hti fixtures selling to elec 
trical, hardware pliance jobbers 
Ag-110: Territory La., Ark., Okla be ints | 
two lines for dry dept. store distrib ) 
Ag-111: Territory ional, hdqrs., N. Y Cin 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a _ service offering 
profitable opportunity selling through mail 

PHOTO POST “CARDS 
PHOTO POST CARDS 

Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton. Ohio. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, now employed seeks broad- 
er opportunities. Experience includes five years 
as sales counselor supervising sales engineers in 
establishing sales controls, salesmen selection, in- 
centives, quota, consumer and territorial surveys. 
Five years directing large national advertising. 
Account executive for one of foremost agencies. 
Five years field selling and canvassing. Age—40; 
Protestant; Married. Address Box 727, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


N. Y 
SALES EXECUTIVE. Has produced important 
results for past employers his 15 years suc- 


cessful experience now make him even more profit- 


able to you. A man with outstanding organizing 
ability . in seven years he developed one radio 
store into a seven-store chain, increased profits 
100%. Has outstanding sales ability . for an- 


other employer signed 6 major accounts that had 
held out for 15 years; his sales set a new record 
for the firm. <A real idea man; his nation-wide 
contest campaign set a new pace in his industry. 
Held 3 positions in 15 years. 35, married, locate 
anywhere. Interview easily arranged, or more facts 


by mail. Address Box 728, SALES MANAGEMENT, 

420 Lexington Ave., New_ York City. 

MAY I OFFER MY SERVICES AS AN EX- 
perienced Sales Executive to handle any business 
deals, sales leads or render any Business Service in 
Metropolitan New York. Have office facilities. 
Box 729, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 


Ave., New York City. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in esta 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This depaytment is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 


knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-48: Product: Roof ventilators, sold to roofing, 


sheet metal and heating contractors. 
East of Mississippi. 

Mf-49: Product: Battery, compound for prevention 
of corrosion, sold through auto accessory, service 
station dealers. Territory open: National. 

Mf-50: Product: Paint line selling to dealers, indus- 
trial maintenance, contractors. Territory open: North- 
ern N. Y., Western Pa., Md., W. Va., New England. 
Mf-51: Product: Portable, stationary money-meters 
leased to transportation companies, pools, beaches, 
amusement parks, toll bridges, etc. Territory open: 
National and foreign. 

Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased to 
restaurants, lunch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign 

Af- Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-54: Product: Industrial heavy lubricant, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: S. E., 
and Canada. 

Mf-55: Product. 
for jobbers, dealers, 


Territory open: 


Paints, varnishes & specialties 
institutions & maintenance trade. 
Territory open: Eastern & central states. 

Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & women's 
sportswear display form selling direct to variety, 
dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-57: Product: New product for representative with 
— & restaurant following. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 

Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., archi- 
tects & schools. Territory open: National. 

Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface; sold to fleet owmers, 


| service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 


Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 


tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 
Mf-62: Product: New principle stuffing box packing 
for industrials, power plants, equipment manufac- 


turers. Territory open: Eastern seaboard and Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


XPANDING THE TRADE-IN IDEA: 
30 years it has been the exceptional automobile 


For nearly 


owner who wore his car out to the point that it had 
to be junked. 
tomed to trading in the old car for a new one, and this 


Today's generation of car owners is accus- 


policy is also followed by most buyers of used cars. They 
trade in one old car for another used car which is a later 
The trade-in idea has 
It has become fairly 
common with radios, refrigerators and a number of other 


model year and in better condition. 
spread to a few other industries. 


appliances. 

Why stop with mechanical appliances? Why not apply 
it to many other commodities? The average householder, 
man or woman, constantly gets ideas on new and better 
products from advertisements and from friends. The 
money may be available for purchasing this new product, 
but if Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer have a similar 
product which is still in workable condition, even though 
it limps and is a little bit battle worn, there is a natural 
hesitation about throwing the old way. It still has some 
value and therefore should not be sacrificed. 

Almost everything has a trade-in value if one can only 
find a person who wants the used article. One of the most 
popular radio programs on the Coast is a Swappers Ex- 
change, and is so popular that the telephone company’s 
facilities have been jammed several times by people trying 
to get in first to make an exchange for a wanted item which 
was described over the air. 

Harper & Brothers recently set a precedent that may have 
some far-reaching effects in the publishing field. Several 
years ago they published a best seller by John Gunther 
called ‘Inside Europe.” It appeared first in 1936 and has 
been revised several times, with each edition being offered 
at the established price of $3.50. 

Harper's is selling the 1940 war edition on a trade-in 
basis. Owners of previous editions are being given a 50- 
cent allowance on the purchase of a new volume—a plan 
exactly similar to the one which has become common prac- 
tice in the automotive and appliance fields 

The recent service bulletin of the U. S. Testing Co. says, 
in speaking of radio and automobile trade-ins, ‘““We are 
wondering if anybody has thought of using this idea in 
connection ‘with silk hosiery. It might be a good idea to 
have customers return old used stockings to the store from 
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which they were bought and give them a trade-in value 
toward the purchase of a new pair.” One of the handicaps 
under which advertising suffers is that it creates new buying 
wants but does not always supply the machinery or the 
medium for satisfying the want. Wider use of the trade-in 
idea might accomplish that. 
+ + 
UTDOOR VS. NEWSPAPER: There has never 
been much love lost between the owners and sales- 
men of the various types of advertising media. 
Occasionally they can be brought together to do a unified 
job to help advertising as a whole, but in their day-to-day 
operations they knife their opponents at every conceivable 
spot which seems vulnerable. 

The net result of knife-in-the-back selling tactics is to 
create doubts in the minds of buyers. Many of them reach 
a point where they won’t believe any statements and fall 
back on the generalization that all advertising men are liars. 

For years the outdoor advertising industry has been faced 
with plenty of competition within advertising circles and 
also has had to fight a battle for its very existence with 
garden clubs, women’s associations and others who would 
like to ban outdoor advertising in its entirety or put such 
severe restrictions On it that it could not exist. Many mag- 
azines and newspapers have rendered signal help to these 
Organizations and the cynical business man has often 
wondered if the basic reason has not been that outdoor 
advertising is a competitor. 

Because of guerilla attacks on outdoor advertising from 
its competitors, a recent column by Bugs Baer, released 
through Mr. Hearst’s King Features Syndicate, Inc., to sev- 
eral hundred newspapers comes as a rather refreshing item. 
Here are some excerpts from his column: 


“We personally think that the billboards are just as beautiful 
as the dilapidated scenery. 

“We would rather look at a pretty girl in a bathing suit on 4 
billboard than at a colony of gypsy moths building their horrible 
tents in a poison oak. 

“Billboards emphasize attractive personalities, bright eyes and all 
the finer things of life. They constitute an art gallery stretched 
along for thousands of miles of four-lane corridors. 

“Billboards hide battered barns, rheumatic hired men, rusty agti- 
cultural machinery and swamps. 

‘We would just as soon have prosperity on billboards as around 
the corner.” 

There's room and a need for all existing forms of adver- 
tising media—and there would be more advertising if there 


were more tolerance between competitors in the business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIRTY YEARS AGO a mechanical cotton picker was 

announced. ‘Pick as much cotton in a day as a dozen 
men... solve the labor problem’. . 

Twenty years ago a man developed a cotton picker; 
claimed that it ““kissed’”’ the cotton out of the boll; and a 
bale of machine-picked cotton would gin 40 pounds of lint 
more than a bale of hand-picked cotton! .. . 

Ten years ago an article in Country Gentleman pre- 
sented the idea that it might be easier to fit the plant to the 
machine than to fit the machine to the plant. 

For no mechanical picker of the hundreds “perfected”’ 
would work on more than a few types of cotton, and there 
are scores of different types. But discouraged inventors found 
they hadn’t slaved in vain when Country Gentleman put 
the proper emphasis on the question. 


THE COTTON THAT WANTS TO BE 


They saw they had gathered a wealth of information 
that described an ideal plant for the mechanical picker 
and stripper. 

So down at College station, Killough breeds and cross- 
breeds . . . down at Lubbock station, Jones is working to 
produce cotton that will retain its high commercial value 
yet be suitable for machine harvesting. And it seems that 
success is in the near future. 

This important story of the cotton revolution in Country 
Gentleman (April, 1940) again proves the unique power of 
this magazine to move the people of the tremendous 
business it serves. 

Which is the reason why, when your advertising shares 
this impact in the 2,000,000 most influential rural American 
homes, it acquires a unique power to move goods. 


AGRICULTURE'S TOP TWO MILLION 
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EWS and Comment about the 


Greatest Newspaper and its market 


From the 


| )OWN at the University of Chicago photo 

laboratory there is being turned out a 
film production which in some 9,000 feet of 
celluloid will tell the detailed story of virtu- 
ally every significant happening thruout the 
world in the past 83 years. 

It will tell the story of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates... the Civil war, battle by battle... 
the Spanish-American war, battle by battle 
... the World war, battle by battle... every 
major engagement in the present war, to- 
gether with all the diplomatic maneuvers 
which led up to it. 

It will tell the story of seven major de- 
pressions and twenty-one presidential elec- 
tions... of the invention of the flying ma- 
chine and the electric light, the telephone 
and the radio... of the Galveston flood and 
the sinking of the Titanic. .. of the assassina- 
tions of Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley ... of 
the San Francisco fire and the birth of the 
quints... of the kidnapping of Charlie Ross 
and the kidnapping of Jon Lindbergh. . . of 
the discovery of the North Pole and the dis- 
appearance of Ponzi. 

Impossible? Not at all—for this stupendous 
production will be the page by page micro- 
film record of every available issue pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune since its found- 
ing 93 years ago this month in 1847. Only the 
issues for the past 83 years will appear in the 
record. Tribune files for the first ten years 
of publication were destroyed in the Chicago 
fire of 1871. 

When completed, the new file will be housed 
in two small cabinets in the Tribune reference 
room, where projectors will be available for 
enlarging any desired page in the 90 rolls of 
100 feet each which will make up the com- 
plete file. 


RECORD 


In the first five months of 1940, ap- 

| proximately 60,000 new passenger cars 

| were sold in Cook County (Chicago). 

| This was 14,000 more unitsthan were | 
sold in the similar period in 1939, and 
28,000 more than were sold in the first 
five months of 1938. 


Evergreen Story 
“I thought you would be interested in knowing 
about the unusual sales success that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company's Chicago and Gary 


World’s 


. 


Donald Day (right), Chicago Tribune foreign cor- 
respondent, on his hunt for news in Norway during the 
German invasion, places a large American flag over 
his car as German planes appear overhead. Day was the 
first American newspaperman to tell what happened 
behind the German lines in Norway. His dispatches 
and those of other members of the Tribune foreign 
staff are among the factors which have built for the 
Tribune a total circulation which exceeds 1,000,000 


every day of the week. 


department stores enjoyed as a result of the full 
page color advertisment which you published 
for us in the Sunday, April 28th issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Despite the steady rain which was falling 
at the time our stores opened, each one of our 
shrubbery lots enjoyed an immediate surge of 
customers and we had to call out extra people to 
care for them. As you know, the rainfall con- 
tinued practically all day long and through the 
evening. In spite of this, our business was of 
such proportions that sales of evergreens and 
shrubbery far exceeded anything in the history 
of our Chicago and Gary stores. In fact, the 
sales far exceeded anything ever achieved by 
Sears anywhere, any time, any place. And sales 
have continued exceptional throughout today 
also.” 

—Excerpt from a letter from H. B. Van Valken- 


burg, Sales Promotion Manager, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company's Chicago retail store. 


“I only regret that 
| have but one life to lose 
for my country” 


The immortal words of Nathan Hale, 
who was hanged as a spy by the 
British in 1776, made him the per- 
fect symbol of youthful patriotism. 

One hundred and sixty-four years 
later, on the Plaza in Tribune Square, 
the youth of the nation, represented 
by the crack R. O. T. C. units from 
Chicago's Tilden and Fenger high 
schools, assisted in the dedication 
of a bronze statue of Nathan Hale, 
erected by the Chicago Tribune to 
his memory, and to the reserve 
officers of America. 


Do You Sell To Women? Because 
they get better results, Chicago retailers dur- 
ing the first five months of 1940 placed more 


Colossal... Evergreen .. Patri; 
..- Motor car record... B Clipper 
to Europe... Under the Bomber; 
.. - Convention coverage... 


women’s apparel advertising in 
the Tribune than they placed 
in any two other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 


THE COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENT 


Guy Mur- 
chie Jr.,a 
member of 
the Tribune 
editorial 
staff since a 
1934, knows = Gey Murchie, Jr. 
how to gather and write the news. 
He is also an expert photographer. In 
addition, he has unusual ability to 
make sketches of what he sees. Last 
month, with typewriter, camera and 
pen, he flew by American Clipper to 
cover the war in Europe. 


Improving the Product 


In 1916 the Tribune upset precedent in cov- 
ering the two national political conventions 
by sending its own reporters to cover these 
events instead of hiring big name writers to 
do the job, as was the custom. 

In 1940, to provide the most efficient photo 
coverage of a political convention ever at- 
tempted by any newspaper, the Tribune will 
send to the Republican convention in Phila- 
delphia its wirephoto and picture truck equip- 
ment. As a result, prints of pictures taken in 
Philadelphia will be in the Tribune office in 
Chicago a few minutes after Tribune photog 
raphers have snapped them. 

This is typical of how the Tribune con- 
tinuously strives to improve its product— 
how it seeks to make each day’s issue better 
than the issue of the day before—a policy 
which makes the Tribune Chicago’s most 
widely read newspaper. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 


DURING MAY, 1940 
DAILY in excess of 1,000,000 
SUNDAY in excess of 1,140,000 


